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TO OUR READERS, 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 


“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly should become 
yearly subscribers. The yearly subscription, including 
Postage to any address in the United Kingdom or 
abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday, and should be delivered to subscribers by post 
throughout England and Scotland on Saturday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator ’’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 

ge miners, in spite of the withdrawal of support by the 

two other members of the Triple Alliance, are persisting 
in their strike. This is a very grave fact, fraught with fearful 
consequences for the country, and we wish we could say that 
the miners displayed any sufficient sense of the blows they are 
dealing at the industries of the country and of course at their 
own interests. Nevertheless, when we write on Thursday, 
there are some hopes of a settlement. The owners have modified 
and improved their proposals, and after the ability and good 
sense at a critical moment which Mr. Hodges showed last week, 
we are surely justified in hoping that he will be able to apply 
the same qualities to the general interests of the nation as well 
as to the particular concerns of the miners. The two sides 
are not so far apart as they were. Everything turns now upon 
the tremendously complicated question of a pool. Obviously, 
this needs immediate discussion at close quarters. The owners 
ard the miners cught now to be sitting at the same table. 














We will give here a summary, as brief as possible, of the 
events which happened after we went to press last week. On 
the evening of Thursday, Ajyril 14th, a meeting of over 200 
Members of Parliament was held in the House of Commons, 
and Mr. Hodges, on behalf of the Miners’ Federation, responded 
to an invitation to address them. T! e result of the meeting 
was that Mr. Hodges offered to discuss wages with the owners 
and the Government at once if the larger issues of policy—a 
National Wages Board and a National Pool—were separated 
from wages and wereconsidered later. This extremely important 
fact was instantly conveyed to the Prime Minister, and an 
informal discussion on the new situation took place at No. 10 
Downing Street. 


The next great fact was that the Miners’ Executive refused to 
act on the advice of Mr. Hodges. The proposed conference as 





|in the rdle of Judas, saying, ‘‘ Master, is it 1?” 





to wages with the Prime Minister and the owners thus fell 
through. Mr. Hedges offered his resignation, but it was not 
accepted. The effect, however, of these moves upon the trans- 
port workers and the railwaymen was sensational. Their 
leaders decided that they could no longer support the miners, 
now that the very rational and sagacious attempt of Mr. Hodges 
to bring about peace had been frustrated. Orders were sent 
out on the afternoon of Friday, April 15th, not merely post- 
poning the strike of the transport workers and railwaymen 
arranged for Friday night, but cancelling it. No more startling 
event has happened in the history of British Labour. 


The bedrock meaning of it is that when all the superficial 
causes of the cancellation have been examined and allowed 
for, the great majority of workers were opposed to the policy 
of settling industrial disputes by revolutionary action. 
Naturally, the abrupt and unexpected calling off of the 
strike caused a convulsion in the Labour world. A solid 
and amused satisfaction is the feeling of the majority, but 
the extremists could not be expected to take such a por- 
tentous event lying down. On Friday, April 15th, the Daily 
Herald had written: “To waver is to lose... stand firm 
and stand together.” The next day it had to write: “ Yesterday 
was the heaviest defeat that has befallen the Labour movement 
within the memory of man. It is no use trying to minimize it.” 





Solidarity, which is the official organ of the Shop tewards’ 
and Workers’ Committees, bitterly attacked Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
Mr. Bevin, and Mr. Robert Williams. Of Mr. Thomas it said: 
“He has by wile and wangle attempted to betray the miners 
at every turn. He has played the trickster in collusion with 
Robert Williams and Ernest Bevin. ‘He cried’ when he 
announced the decision, said an evening paper last Wednesday. 
He will whine like a cur as the struggle increases. He will 
twist and turn, watch him—out him.” The Communist, which 
is the British organ of the Third, or Moscow, International, 
compared Mr, J. H. Thomas with Judas Iscariot and published 
ahideous parody of Leonardo’s “ Last Supper,” with Mr. Thomas 
“ Thomas,” 
says the Communist, “must be driven out. But we will not 
end Thomasism merely by casting out Thomas. There are a 
thousand ready to take his place. The heart of the whole 
movement is being eaten out by these men.” Mr. Thomas, 
it isannounced, is bringing an action for libel against this paper. 

Such signs as these are excellent and of good report, in spite 
of all their ugliness, for the long-tried British public. For 
they signify that the test has come, that the time has arrived 
to separate the sheep from the goats in the Labour world. 
At one time we had no hope that this very desirable sorting could 
take place till a Labour Government came into power. But 
Labour men are fortunately doing it for themselves. Mr. 
Thomas, Mr. Bevin, Mr. Cramp, Mr. Robert Williams, and 
their friends must now surely see that the policy of running 
with the hare and hunting with the hounds is utterly useless. 
They had much better tell the honest working man the honest 
truth. At all events, we hope and almost believe that there 
will now be a victory for moderation and good sense. We 
have to thank the Bolsheviks and Communists for that. 


In connexion with extremist papers in this country, we note 
the following answer by the Under-Secretary of the Home 
Office in the House of Commons on Wednesday :— 


“The attention of the Home Secretary had constantly been 
drawn to Bolshevik propeganda in this country. It fell under 
three heads :— 

Payment of salaries to Communist officials, ranging from 
£5 to £10 a week. 

Subsidies to the extremist Press, and 

Free distribution of revolutionary literature. 


An accurate estimate of the amount spent could not be given, 
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but in December last a Bolshevik agent said it exceeded £23,000 
a month.” Re i a store | 

After the climax of the cancellation there was something 
like a pause, no event of importance being in prospect except 
the Conference of Miners’ Delegates which will take place after 
we have gone to press. The long-range discussion between the 
parties by means of manifestoes and newspaper correspondence, 
however, went on, and this, in our opinion, has brought the two 
sides nearer together. On Monday the Times published a striking 
letter from Sir William Beveridge supporting the principle of 
some sort of pool of profits which would not involve a State 
subsidy. 

It is a most difficult question, for undoubtedly any kind of 
pooling of profits tends to destroy individual effort and energy. 
No manager of a business works his best when he feels that 
he is working not altogether in the interest of his own business, 
but partly in that of somebody else. Moreover, a pool which had 
the efiect of raising the cost of production and putting the 
increased cost upon the consumer would be inadmissible. 
However, there are pools and pools, and, as we have said, there 
ought to be a discussion at once. We will not summarize here 
the new proposals by the owners which were published in the 
papers of Wednesday as we have referred to them elsewhere. 
So far as we can seo, the best plan would be for the miners to 
make the most favourable arrangement they can with the 
owners and to ballot their members. 


The actual wages offered by the coal-owners seem to have 
been much underrated by the miners’ leaders. Mr. Finlay 
Gibson, the secretary of the South Wales Coal-owners’ Asso- 
ciation, gives the weekly pay that might be earned by men 
working as they did in March. Out of 270 typical piece- workers, 
only two would receive as little as £3 8s. ; all but 33 would earn 
at least £4 8s.; 177 would earn at least £5, and a few would 
earn £9, £10, or even £11 a week. The earnings of 77 hauliers 
would range from £2 14s. lls. up to £5 10s. ; 45 of them would 
earn at least £3 3s. Further, 26 rippers would earn from 
£2 16s. 1ld. to £5 10s. The statement illustrates the exceeding 
complexity of the wages question in the coal trade, which cannot 
be fairly judged by averages, manipulated as they are by 
Labour propagandists. It shows, too, that even in South Wales, 
which is most severely affected by trade depression, the wages 
offered are not nearly so low as hasty readers of the newspapers 
have supposed. The piece-workers would, of course, earn 
much more if they cared to work a trifle harder, and the men 
who are paid by the day would, under the coal-owners’ scheme, 
receive higher wages as soon as the trade began to improve. 


The cost of living, as calculated by the Board of Trade figures, 
fell on April Ist to 133 per cent. above the standard of July, 1914. 
lt is thus nearly the same as it was a year ago; in the interval 
the index-figure had risen to 176 for November last and has since 
declined rapidly. Wages in several industries are fixed in relation 
to the cost of living and will fall with it, thus reducing still 
further the citizen’s expenditure and benefiting the wage-carner. 
lf retail prices moved downwards with wholesale prices as 
quickly as they move upwards, the cost of living would be 
considerably less than it is. Apart from the automatic reductions 
of wages thus brought about, the shipbuilding employers and 
workmen agreed on Tuesday to a reduction of 6s. a week for 
time-workers and of 15 per cent. for piece-workers, to be effected 
in two instalments in May and June. The shipyard workers 
have faced the facts of trade depression manfully, and have set 
a good example to the miners. 


Germany shows no intention of paying by May Ist the balance 
of the sum of £1,000,000,000 in gold due from her under Article 
235 of the Peace Treaty, as a first instalment of reparation. The 
Allied Premiers are therefore meeting to determine the measures 
which must be taken, as Mr. Lloyd George said on Monday night, 
to enforce compliance with the Treaty. The French Press is 
suggesting the occupation of the Ruhr valley. The Reparation 
Commission has ordered that the gold reserve of the German 
Imperial Bank shall be transferred to Cologne or Coblenz, within 
the occupied area, by May Ist as a guarantee for the payment 
of the stipulated sum. This gold reserve at the end of last 
year was £54,000,000. The Imperial Bank is a Government 
institution with some private shareholders. 


In this connexion it is important to notice that President 
Harding, according to a telegram in Monday’s Daily Chronicle, 








will send an American representative to the Allied conferences 
on reparation and other questions arising out of the war. He 
had told Congress, in his first Message on April 13th, that 
America’s “‘ peace engagements cannot ignore Old World rela. 
tionships and settlements already effected,” and that he looked 
for “such a measure of continued co-operation with the Allics 
as care for American interests will justify.” He declared that 
America would have no part in the League of Nations, but would 
accept “the confirmation of her rights and interests as already 
provided under the existing Treaty,” provided that she remained 
free from “ inadvisable commitments.” 





The President in his Message approved of a “ declaratory 
resolution ” by Congress to “ establish a state of technical peace 
without delay.” But he made it clear that the resolution must 
dono more. He had, as he reminded Congress, already expressed 
his conviction that Germany, as being’ responsible for the war, 
must make “just reparation.” He would not negotiate a 
separate peace with her. The Allies then may fairly count upon 
American support in settling finally the terms of reparation 
to be required of Germany and, we trust, in securing their 
fulfilment. In return the Allies must come to an arrangement 
about the ex-German territories distributed under mandates, 
America is specially interested in the island of Yap, which 
was allotted to Japan—not so much for the sake of the little 
island as for the sake of the cable station there. This small 
matter ought. to present no difficulty, in view of the immenso 
advantages to be obtained from American co-operation in 
bringing Germany to honour her Treaty obligations. 


The 7'emps published last week the text of an agreement said to 
have been made by Italy with the envoy of Mustapha Kemal, the 
Turkish insurgent leader who is trying to upset the Turkish Peace 
Treaty. It provides that Italy shall receive large economic 
concessions in Western Asia Minor, as far north as Afium Kara- 
hissar, and that in return she shall use her influence to secure the 
return of Smyrna and Thrace to the Turks. If this document 
is authentic, Italy is accepting bribes—to put it plainly—so 
that she may upset the Turkish Treaty which she helped to 
draft and which she signed a few months ago. We confess our 
inability to believe, without further proof, that our Italian 
friends can have entered into so nefarious a transaction. Tho 
Allies must act together in the Near East as well as in Central 
Europe if the peace settlement is to hold. If one Ally breaks 
away and makes separate bargains with the enemy, the return 
of peace will be indefinitely postponed. The Turks maintained 
their evil power for generations because Europe was disunited. 
Of course the Western Allies are not going to revert to that 
miserable state of things. 


Since the Greek retreat to the Kestel-Ak-su line which was 
reached on the 4th the Turks have advanced westward and 
attacked the Greek positions. Thus the unfortunate Greck 
Government finds itself more deeply committed than ever in this 
new incursion into Asia Minor. It remains to be seen if General 
Papoulas (if he still retains the command) will be able to save 
his force. But perhaps a new Xenophon may again extricate a 
Greek army from that ill-fated terrain. Might not Sir Bazil 
Zaharoff add to his already splendid services to Greece by under- 
taking the task ? He is a civilian, but so was Xenophon, who, 
it may be remembered, joined the Hellenic Expeditionary Force 
as half tourist, half war correspondent, attached to G.H.Q. An 
election after the defeat put him in command. 


The Sinn Feiners during the past week have contented them- 
selves with murdering civilians and a few unarmed soldiers and 
policemen, and have made no serious attacks on the troops. 
On Thursday, April 14th, Sir Arthur Vicars, formerly Ulster 
King of Arms, was taken from his house in Kerry and murdered 
by a gang of men, who afterwards burnt the house. On the 
following day Major Mackinnon of the Auxiliary Police was shot 
dead by some ruffians while he was playing golf near Tralee; 
the houses of persons in a neighbouring village, who were suspec- 
ted of complicity in the affair, were burnt the same night by 
order of the military commander. The Sinn Feiners, as in former 
insurrections, do not respect age or sex. On Sunday night @ 
party of them seized a poor woman named Carroll, living near 
Monaghan, marched her for a mile from her home, and foully 
murdered her. She was the sole support of her aged parents 
and an invalid brother. Her only offence had been to complain 
of the illicit traffic in drink, which doubtless helped to swell the 
funds of the murder-gang. 
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Lord Derby, addressing the Junior Imperial League last 
Saturday, avowed himself a faithful Conservative. “Con- 
servatism was the backbone of the country.” The party was 
old, but it was always receiving new blood. “Have not we 
taken in Mr. Lloyd George? Or has he taken us in 7? fe 
welcomed Mr. Lloyd George as the newest recruit to the party. 
He had the greatest admiration and gratitude for the Prime 
Minister's services during the war, and was glad that “he had 
found heaven” in the Conservative camp. Lord Derby’s 
blunt way of stating the facts is infinitely preferable to the 
political make-believe of which we have far too much. It 
should expedite the return to honest party politics, without 
which the constitution cannot work in a normal fashion. 


Mr. Baldwin, the new President of the Board of Trade, was 
re-elected for the Bewdley division of Worcestershire on Tuesday. 
In 1918 he was unopposed. This time he polled 14,537 votes 
—considerably more than half the electorate—against Mr. H. 
Millis, an extreme Socialist, who received only 1,680 votes. 
Mr. Mills was too advanced in his views for the Labour Party, 
who declined to assist him, foreseeing his inevitable defeat. Mr. 
Mills, not having polled an eighth of the votes cast, forfeited his 
deposit of £150. 


Next Monday Mr. Lowther will resign the office of Speaker, 
which he has held with rare distinction since June, 1905. He 
has guided the House through very troublous times, and has 
maintained the dignity and power of the Chair without making 
a single enemy. His successor is to be elected next Wednesday. 
The Government, departing from the customary practice by 
which the members were left free to choose their Speaker, have 
nominated Mr. Whitley for the Chair, and have made it clear 
that they intend to enforce their decision by officially appointing 
Mr. James Hope to succeed Mr. Whitley as Chairman of Com- 
mittees. Many Coalition members have rightly taken exception 
to this high-handed procedure, and have nominated Sir Frederick 
3anbury as their candidate for the Speakership. It would be 
a bad break with tradition if the Speaker were to become a 
mere Government nominee. We can quite believe that Mr. 
Whitley is the best candidate, but he should be freely elected. 


The Prime Minister was asked in the House on Monday 
whether proceedings would be taken against Captain Peter 
Wright, the late assistant secretary of the Supreme War 
Council, for ‘“‘his unauthorized use of confidential official 
documents” in a book which we review elsewhere. Mr. 
Lloyd George replied that this was not the only case 
in which “reprehensible” use had been made of secret 
official information, and that if anything were done at 
all proceedings must be taken against all who had erred 
in this way, whether by giving or by publishing such 
documents. The Prime Minister added that similar things 
had been done in America and in France, and that the whole 
story was never told by those who professed to reveal the 
secrets of Cabinets. America and France have their own 
canons of administrative etiquette. In this country public 
servants until lately have always observed strict reticence as 
to official secrets coming within their knowledge. We trust 
that this honourable tradition will be re-established. A 
Minister must be able to trust his subordinates, just as a business 
man trusts his clerks. 





Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen, the new Minister of Agriculture, 
told the House of Commons on Tuesday that his department 
had cut down expenditure. They would buy no more land for 
farm settlements, they would close the rural industries branch 
and proceed cautiously with new farming institutes, and they 
would reduce grants to agricultural colleges and poultry insti- 
tutes. About 12,000 ex-Service men had been settled on the 
land ; 6,000 more would be given land this year or next; 12, 
would remain to be provided for. In all 410,000 acres would be 
needed for the purpose. The loss on the scheme was estimated 
to be 40 per cent. of the capital expended. The Ministry was 
investing a further sum of £155,000 in the beet-sugar factory at 
Kelham, Nottinghamshire, which would be at work this season. 
Sir A. Griffith- Boscawen referred with pride to the rapid growth 
of co-operative cheese societies, instigated by the itinerant 
instructors sent out by county councils. He said that the 
guaranteed prices for wheat and oats had checked the farmer’s 
tendency to lay down land to grass. The Ministry was criticized 
for the rapid rise in its salary list, but the country stands to gain 





if, with a larger and better qualified staff, the Ministry can really 
stimulate the development of agriculture in this country. 


We were compelled last week to hold over a very interesting 
quotation from the speech of Sir Hallewell Rogers, of the Bir- 
mingham Small Arms Company. It is one which deserves very 
close attention by the manual workers and also by the general 
public :— 

“That men of any perception should seriously believe that 
all wealth is created by labour and by labour only, when the 
facts that prove the contrary are so many and so obvious, is 
one of the psychological wonders of the day. For, to take one 
example only, every labouring man knows that to a great 
extent labour is embodied power only; how otherwise could 
we have seen the most striking of all industrial phenomena, 
namely, the continuous supersession of human labour by the 
almost human labour-saving device? Indeed one of the 
greatest difficulties of British industry is, that the worker does 
not recognize the advantages to himself or to his class of this 
labour-saving machinery, just as it is perhaps the chief ad- 
vantage that the United States have over this country, both 
in agriculture and in industry, that Americans are enabled, 
by tho advantages of their soil and climate in the first place, 
and thanks to the enlightenment of their working men in the 
second, to obtain their products with a far smaller expenditure 
of human energy than is possible in this country. It has been 
well said that the greatest labour-saving device in America is 
the American working man, for he has had the brains to see 
that power and machinery increase his ability to produce, and 
that with increased production—and therefore cheaper products 
—must come higher individual wages.” 


Equally interesting is the passage in which Sir Hallewell 
Rogers showed, and in our opinion with perfect success, that 
production is not the only process necessary for creating wealth. 
That is only another form of saying that you may waste labour 
if you do not produce what is in demand, or if you produce so 
dearly as to kill demand; or, again, if you do not make pro- 
vision for creating demand by energy and enterprise and fore- 
sight. All this, however, we must leave our readers to find for 
themselves in Sir Hallewell Rogers’ speech. We will only add 
that one of the things which we like best about that speech is 
its generosity of tone and good temper where the men are 
concerned. It is this spirit, now so generally shown by the leaders 
of industry, which makes us even in times like the present take 
on the whole an optimistic view. 


Now that spiritualism in its various phases is so popular, 
we may usefully direct attention to the case of Stonehouse ». 
Masson, which was decided on appeal in the King’s Bench on 
Tuesday by five judges, headed by the new Lord Chief Justice. 


: The question was whether, if a person were charged under 


the Vagrancy Act with professing to tell fortunes, it was neces- 
sary to find whether or not the defendant believed that he or 
she had the power of telling fortunes. The five judges agreed 
that it was not necessary. Fortune-telling, according to the 
law, is a fraud and a deception and is an offence in itself, without 
regard to what the fortune-teller believes or pretends to believe. 
The Lord Chief Justice said that fortune-telling was a public 
mischief, injuring many credulous people, and ought to be 
repressed. It is well to have the true effect of the statutes 
made clear, for doubts have been raised by contradictory 
decisions, as Mr. Justice Darling admitted, and the police have 
been hampered in dealing with the many impostors who prey 
upon the weak-minded. 


We record with much regret the death of Sir John Cowans at 
Mentone last Saturday, at the age of fifty-nine. As Quarter- 
master-General to the Forces throughout the war he rendered 
magnificent public service, and there can be little doubt that 
the heavy and continuous strain on his energies led to his 
premature death. The work of clothing, feeding, housing, and 
transporting the vast new armies which sprang, as it were, out 
of the ground in the autumn and winter of 1914 devolved entirely 
upon the Quartermaster-General, and was astonishingly well 
done, though the task was ten times as great—even at first— 
as anyone had foreseen. Even when the Ministry of Munitions 
had come into being, the responsibilities of the Quartermaster- 
General were incalculable. The supply services at one period 
of the war were feeding seven and a-half million British troops 
a day on many different fronts, and never failed. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88§; 
Thursday week, 86§; a year ago, &6}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


————. 
THE HOPES OF A COAL SETTLEMENT. 


HE events which led to the sudden and dramatic 
eollapse of what would have been in effect a general 
strike—a strike which would have served the purposes of 
revolution—are certainly not a cure for optimism. Any- 
body who surveys those events carefully is justified in 
feeling that the same common sense which saved the 
country then will before very long end the miners’ strike. 
Natural relief at the removal of the greater danger must 
not, however, blind us to the fact that the miners’ strike 
is still going on, and that the danger to the country is 
intense. The industries of the nation, deprived of their 
mainspring of vitality, are simply withering away. We 
are losing markets which we may never recover. Plant 
is being injured which it may be impossible to repair. 
Capital is being lost, to recover which years of hard work 
will be necessary. The figures of unemployment are 
soaring above the high level which they had already 
reached. The only remedy for our present distress is the 
re-creation of the things which were destroyed by the 
war, and that means hard and regular work aided by 
perfect freedom of exchange. So long as the coalfields 
remain idle, or continue to produce coal only at pro- 
hibitive prices, so long will our industrial rehabilitation 
be delayed. Moreover, if the recovery be just too long 
delayed it will not be possible to recover at all. Even 
now it is certain that, however successful and however 
speedy the settlement may be, fewer miners will be 
employed than before the strike. Whether the reduction 
of men employed in the mines will be more or less than 
is estimated now, we can none of us escape from the fact 
that the main result of the strike will be that fewer men 
will be at work after the strike than were at work before it. 
And this happens when the restoration of wealth and a 
good standard of living for everybody hangs upon increasing 
employment, and upon nothing else. 

When we write on Thursday the signs are not 
inauspicious for a settlement. The parties are a little 
nearer together, and the best sign of all is that the closer 
similarity of opinion is appearing through the thrashing 
out of questions in public by the principals themselves 
and not in any way through the intervention of the Govern- 
ment, who for the past few days have been following a 
waiting policy. It would be a splendid thing, full of 
guidance and encouragement for the future, if the principals 
could come to an agreement without the Government 
doing anything more than look on as a third party. That 
is really the true and proper position for Governments. 
They should not be direct parties to industrial disputes, 
but should be prepared merely in times of extremity to 
act as a benevolent friend, and of course also to guard 
the public interest. Naturally, a great deal of goodwill 
and a great deal of hard and anxious work will be needed 
of the principals before a settlement can come. But we 
think it is safely coming. 

First let us say what is expected of the miners. They 
must know now, for they have received final proof of it, 
that any kind of strike which, though not in itself a 
revolution, would be revolutionary in effect in that it 
would challenge the constitutional authority of the 
Government is impossible. Persistence in a strike on 
such lines would have no popular support, and without 
the sanction of the people no considerable strike has ever 
succeeded or ever will succeed. In the form in which 
the miners originally put their policy into effect, they 
were guilty of an astonishingly futile paradox. They 
declared that they wanted to save the poorer mines 
by making them dependent upon the richer mines, and at 
the same time, by calling out the pump-men, they tried 
to destroy all mines, whether rich or poor! This is the 
kind of tragic paradox which ought to be sequestered in 
nightmares, and for which there is no place in a common- 
sense nation. The miners must see to it that they do 
not deal again in that spirit. They should remember 


that sabotage is a foreign idea here, even as the word is 
foreign. Nothing will ever be gained by it but public 
anger, together with the ruin of the wreckers who have 
performed the fanatical act of destroying their own means 








of livelihood. The next point is that, apart from a revoly. 
tionary challenge to the Government, it is impossible fog 
the miners to obtain either such a national pool of profits 
as would be a mere alias for nationalization, or a per- 
manent subsidy. Nationalization as a popular idea jg 
dead and-done with. The very name of State control 
sickens most people. As for a regular subsidy, it ts not 
to be thought of that the mines, instead of being water. 
sheds out of which the health-giving streams of industria] 
energy flow, should become a burden upon the taxpayer, 
That would mean a retracing of all the steps by which 
Englishmen have built up their prosperity. Although it 
is true that agriculture is still our largest industry, more 
than forty millions of people are finally industrialized and 
live, as it were, upon a dust-heap. We live upon what we 
manufacture—what we produce with the help of energy 
supplied mainly from coal. If the miners really mean to 
cut off that source of energy, or to make it so expensive 
that it will have lost its use, there can be only two possible 
results: either the nation will steadily go downhill, or 
necessity will once more become the mother of invention, 
and substitutes for the power supplied by coal will be 
quickly found and applied. In either case the miners 
will be out of a job. 

We cannot, unfortunately, flatter ourselves with the 
expectation of being listened to by the miners, but we do, 
nevertheless, appeal to them to remember that there is 
still a wide field for discussion, and that the only fruitful 
field lies wholly removed from unconstitutional action. 
The reason why the country revolted instinctively against 
the miners at the beginning was that they seemed to 
base their case—the destruction of property was the open 
proof—not on an appeal to the merits of the case, but on 
an appeal to power. We think we are not wrong in saying 
that in the subsequent stages of the dispute the public 
have begun to recognize that there are points in the miners’ 
demands which are arguable and reasonable. Surely these 
should never have been obscured. But it was the miners’ 
fault that they were obscured. We sincerely hope that 
they will reflect upon the extraordinarily illuminating 
fact that the process of doing justice to their arguments 
began with the perfectly legitimate and constitutional 
intervention of a group of members in the House of Com- 
mons. It would be difficult to praise too highly what 
was done by that group. To say that Mr. Hodges in 
making a most sensible concession to his unoflicial inter- 
viewers was caught unawares and was a victim of a plot 
is preposterous. One cannot help wondering after this 
experience whether it would not be possible to have in 
the House of Commons some permanent Committee to 
watch industrial disputes, and play just such a part of 
suggestion and mediation as was played by that group of 
younger members last week. A Committee regularly 
studying industrial questions would be armed with all 
the necessary information whenever a crisis arose. For 
all the Prime Minister’s wonderful skill in his negotiations 
with the miners, it cannot be pretended that he had all 
the facts at his disposal. To take an example, the dispute 
is now turning upon the possibility of establishing a pool. 
There are several conceivable sorts of pool. A pool which 
would involve nationalization is, as we have said, quite 
impossible; but others are not impossible, and yet 
Mr. Lloyd George has hitherto spoken as though there 
were only one sort of pool. 

Candidly, we feel that a pool which would be an arrange- 
ment within the mining industry itself is by no means 
one that ought to be refused discussion. On the contrary, 
we think that discussion of it is definitely required. Mr. 
Hodges describes the pool he proposes not as a pool of 
profits, but as a levy on tonnage. A justifiable object 
of such an arrangement would be not to keep mines in 
existence which can never pay their way, but to maintain 
within b-oad districts something approaching to similar 
pay for similar work. Mr. Herbert Smith, as reported 
in the Times of Wednesday, said :— 

‘The owners in South Yorkshire are as good as any in Great 
Britain, but they are an utterly impossible lot in West Yorkshire. 
Whether I was a rebel before or not, I would be a rebel now 
against an utterly impossible proposal. Just look aj the figures. 
A man earning 10s. in South Yorkshire gets a 2s. advance, 
but a West Yorkshire miner who earned 10s. up to March 31st 
is now asked, as the same time as the other men get that advance, 
to consent to a reduction of more than 2s. for the same quantity 
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of work. Taking the owners’ percentages, the advance on the 
day’s rate in South Yorkshire is 23. 10-75d. If the man who is 
oing to have that advance had to go into the eastern part of 
West Yorkshive he would get a reduction of 1s. 7-1ld. on the 
same base rate of 103., and if he were to go into the western 
area of West Yorkshire he would have a reduction of 23. 4°53d. 
There can be no settlement on such terms. They talk about 
young men and extremists. Well! they can put me down an 
extremist under conditions like that.” 

Now to turn to the owners. Their proposals at the outset 
were not ungenerous and we are convinced were generously 
intended, but they had obvious superficial defects. Real 
hope, however, is to be found in the new proposals from 
the owners which were published in the papers of 
Wednesday. The system of a National Wages Board is 
accepted, and the national principles would be applied in 
each district in accordance with district financial results. 
The offer to give to the workers, in addition to wages which 
would be appreciably higher than the highest —— 
before the war, the whole of the surplus revenue while 
the present abnormal period lasts, is in itself a guarantee of 
absolute good faith. Another tempting proposal is the 
ofier of a joint audit of the owners’ books. We have long 
felt that no employer has anything to lose by allowing 
all the financial facts about his business to be known. A 
very large part of the grievances of the manual worker 
arise from financial ignorance. He does not understand 
how much it costs a firm “to put a man to work.” He 
does not understand what capital reserves have to be 
maintained as a safeguard against losses and as the where- 
withal for securing new business. He regards capital as 
something which has been produced solely by his own 
labour, and which is being wrongfully withheld from him 
by the employer. Again, he has no idea of what he as a 
citizen of the country owes to the adventurousness of 
capitalists. Half the coal-pits of the country would not 
have been in existence now if capitalists had not taken the 
risk of losing all their money in sinking shafts. Yet from 
many of those shafts no paying results were ever obtained. 

The same story runs through all industries. For the 
Londoner perhaps the supreme example is the Tube rail- 
ways. Millions of pounds were put up by business men 
who hoped, of course, to gain handsome profits on their 
speculation. But they did not. The only gainers are the 
public, who have had easy and cheap means of travelling 
put at their disposal. If the Government had made the 
Tubes and had had 40 pay regular interest on capital, and 
had, moreover, mismanaged the business as Government 
always do, the price of travelling to the public would have 
been double or treble what it is now. Really it is well 
worth while for the working man to pay something for all 
the direction and inventiveness which come from capitalism. 
And what he pays for this service is truly very little! 
It has been calculated that if the accumulated capital in 
the country were distributed among the families of manual 
workers there would be enough to pay only 5s. a week to 
every family of five persons for three years. The miner 
had much better recognize that the capitalist of the coal- 
field is his friend and coadjutor, and will actually prove 
himself to be so if he is given only a little encouragement. 





THE STRIKE THAT WAS CANCELLED. 


\ HAT cancelled the strike of the railwaymen and 

the transport men? It was certainly not, as 
has been foolishly alleged, any betrayal of the miners 
by their allies. If the miners had been fighting for rates 
of wages, and had not so strenuously refused even to dis- 
cuss them, the rest of the Triple Alliance would have 
stood by them. It was no intrigue or jealousy among 
the Labour leaders. They no doubt used harsh words 
towards each other in the final conference, but they acted 
throughout as one was sure they would have acted, with 
honour, sincerity, and in accordance with their individual 
consciences and principles. None of them played 
selfishly, for their own hands, or in order to seek popularity. 
Take the case of Mr. Hodges. He may or may not have 
represented the feelings of the majority of the miners ; 
he may or may not have exceeded his powers; but what 
he did he did in pure good faith. He showed the first 
qualities of a leader—courage and willingness to run risks 
and take responsibility. He did not merely wait upon 
events and insist on following his followers. And remember, 
he very nearly scored a victory for the miners by his 





moderation combined with decision and promptness of 
action. If there had been a change of two or possibly 
even of one vote in the Miners’ Executive, his scheme 
would have been carried. In that case not only would 
the miners’ strike almost certainly have been settled, but 
the Triple Alliance would haye remained in being. 

Next, it cannot be said that what cancelled the strike 
was the refusal of the railwaymen and transport workers 
to let the Triple Alliance do the work for which it was 
designed : that is, to show the absolute solidarity of Labour. 
Action by the Alliance as a whole was always conditional on 
the assent of the unions composing it. Again, the strike 
was certainly not cancelled because the representatives 
of the miners and of the railwaymen and transport workers 
were men uneducated and unskilled in controversy, and 
had not the brains or the experience required to deal with 
the master-minds among the Capitalists. That is a tragic 
picture with which the revolutionary sentimentalist may 
try to console himself, but it has nothing to do with the 
facts. They are otherwise. The miners had distinctly 
the advantage in the way in which their case was pre- 
sented and argued. Though the miners’ case was not 
as strong as that of their opponents on the merits, they 
were always able to beat the owners in the matter of 
dialectic. 

The miners’ case was admirably put, and especially so 
when Mr. Hodges was the exponent. The owners’ case 
was really never presented at all to the general public. 
It had to be literally dug up by anyone who wished to 
understand it. The owners concealed their best points, 
as though they were guilty secrets or else something too 
rich and rare to be exhibited to the ordinary man. The 
net result was indeed akin to what happens when a K.C. 
like, say, Sir John Simon fights a plaintiff in person 
supported by a small and elderly country solicitor. 

Finally, it was not the Prime. Minister who won the 
contest. It is true that he was consistently firm, and alse 
conciliatory, and met every point of his opponents with 
great argumentative skill. He also had a real understanding 
of the principles of his own case, and indeed set an example 
of the way in which Labour controversies should be man- 
aged. It cannot possibly be said, however, that it was 
he who prevented the general strike. When the amazing 
telegram was ticked out on the tape, “ Strike Cancelled,” 
he had only just finished explaining to the House how 
all had been done that could be done, and all had been 
done in vain. He had tried his best; he had explored 
every avenue ; he had exhausted every expedient. Nothing 
he had done, he told the House, had been of any avai! 
to stop the railway and transport strike, timed to begin 
some six hours after he sat down. 

What was it, then, that saved the situation? The answer 
may be given in a single sentence. At the last moment 
the railwaymen and transport workers remembered they 
were citizens. They had believed themselves to be 
* workers ”’ first and last, and all the time ; and they had 
designed their course of action and made their plans of cam- 
paign on this revolutionary assumption. But, as so often 
happens with Englishmen, who are notoriously careless with 
their premises, they suddenly saw their mistake. They 
realized in a flash that after all they were citizens first, and 
that they were bound by a duty to their country—greater 
than that, to their fellow-workers. 

As a matter of fact, they were not pledged to do what 
they refused to do, but if they had been they would have 
realized that their contract was made under a misappre- 
hension, and was annulled by a higher and previous 
obligation. As we have said above, they would no doubt 
have supported the miners on a wages issue. When they 
were invited to throw the whole country into confusion 
on a political point, that is, on the question of the national- 
ization of the mines, they drew back instinctively. A 
nationalizing pool of the kind originally demanded by 
the miners was the first and irrevocable step towards 
full nationalization, or, as the Prime Minister so 
well put it, the worst possible form of nationalization. 
In brief, the railway and transport workers saw 
that they were being asked to force upon the country 
something which the country had never been asked to 
consider. They refused to hold up the British People 
and to say to them, “ We do not care whether you want 
or do not want nationalization, or whether it would be 
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good for the community as a whole. We are not even 
going to hear you upon that point. We tell you instead 
that we have got the power to make you yield, and we 
mean to use it. The new and most effective instrument— 
Direct Action—puts you at our mercy. If you tell us 
that this is revolution, we are not alarmed. So be it, 
and long live the Revolution!” 

The railwaymen and the transport men did not, of 
course, put the matter in such terms, even to themselves. 
That is not the way of Englishmen. They were, however, 
verfectly clear as to their course when it came to action. 

heir attitude was something of this kind. They were 
not going to make fools of themselves. Revolutionary talk 
was good enough for a meeting, and indeed quite amusing 
to listen to, but it ought to be kept in its proper place, 
the platform or the Socialist Press, or to be used on the 
fat boy principle, to frighten the old women of both sexes. 
The rates of wages issue was all right, and they wanted 
the miners to get their full share, but nationalization must 
mean more Fase muddles, more officials, more 
taxes, and less coal. It wasn’t good enough. 

If the railway and transport men could have been 
reminded that they had cheerfully voted for the Council 
of Action and for controlling the whole Government’s 
foreign policy by the threat of a general strike, they would 
probably have answered with the disconcerting formula 
so dear to the Briton, “ Well, what if we did?” To 
them the Council of Direct Action merely meant a kind 
of public meeting which would keep the Government 
straight, for governments always have been and probably 
always will be regarded in England with a good deal of 
abstract suspicion. The ordinary man always thinks 
that it is a good general rule to threaten the Government 
and tell them to mind what they are about. Indeed, 
we believe that if the mass of the persons who cheerfully 
founded the now moribund Council of Direct Action, 
acting therein “according to plan” made in Moscow 
and expounded by Lenin, were reminded of this, they would 
quite cheerfully declare: “If you want to change the 
law in England, what you’ve got to do is to convert the 


voters. Next the voters must send men of their thinking 
to Parliament. If you cannot do this because the people 
won’t vote with you, then you had better drop it. That’s 


the way things are done here and ought to be done, and 
if anybody tries anything else they’ll have to be taught 
different.” 

Our final point must be a practical one. We have 
shown that the railway and transport unions—that is, 
two of the three Labour Powers of the Alliance—vetoed 
a revolutionary strike. They would not have it because 
the men themselves, apart from their leaders and execu- 
tives, were diel not to come out on a political 
issue. That shows a great division of opinion. But it 
is not all. It is quite clear from the voting in the Miners’ 
Executive and in the wide support given to Mr. Hodges 
that the miners’ camp was also divided. Very nearly 
half the Miners’ Executive, representing probably fully 
half the miners, did not wish to force on revolutionary 
action. They would have liked to end their strike as 
Mr. Hodges wanted to end it, on a wages settlement. 
This means that the miners were, in truth, divided on the 
question of whether they should or should not try to force 
a great constitutional change upon the country, not by 
converting the nation and using their votes as citizens, 
but by Direct Action. 

This is a most important revelation on the true situation 
as regards the revolutionary forces in this country. We 
know already that organized Labour, that is the Trade 
Unionists in this country, at the very most, and with a 
great deal of assistance from independent sources, can 
only command one-third of the voters. Of this one-third, 
not a half, but probably only another one-third, are revolu- 
tionaries, even in theory. In other words, at the outside 
one-ninth, or say ten per cent., of the people would 
sympathize with revolution by force. Are the ninety 
per cent. of the people going to allow themselves to be 
(lominated by the ten ? 

As answer let us quote the words used by a motor-bus 
conductor on the day of the strike to the present writer. 
* Are the transport people coming out ?” The conducting 
sage winked one eye with all the concentrated humour 
and wisdom of the Cockney, and remarked, like a true 








oracle, “ It all depends.” Then, in order to do full justice 
to the occasion, he paused for twenty seconds: “ If the 
are mugs, they will.” That, in a nutshell, is why the strike 
was cancelled. 


THE BRITISH REVOLUTIONARY. 


O wonder clear-seeing, clear-reasoning fanatics like 
Lenin hate the British working man and regard 
him as the chief obstacle to universal revolution, 
which, of course, he is! It must be heart-breaking work 
for the revolutionary to deal with him. At the beginning 
the British working man must seem so easily moved, 
and must encourage such high hopes of accomplishing 
the organizers’ dream of revolutionary chaos. The 
British working man is never in tLe least frightened 
by words or horrified by what to the conservative- 
minded man in other countries would seem like 
sacrilegious proposals. Talk about the rights of the Pro- 
letariat and the reign of Revolution, of the Red flag flying 
above mounds of slaughtered Capitalists, and the like, 
rather stimulates and amuses him. He is not tobe 
shocked. Besides, he enjoys his rhetoric, like his beer, 
strong and treacly. When, however, he is called to get 
up and take the first step in the revolution, it is quite 
another matter. Then he begins to consider. Then we 
get the telegram on the tape, “Strike Cancelled ”— 
cancelled not out of fear of any external force or 
doubts as to his own strength, or through bribery, 
cajolery, or betrayal, but, as we have said already, 
simply and solely because the British working man realizes 
that he is a citizen first, and is not going to befoul his 
own nest in order to please any band of revolutionaries, 
either at home or abroad. 

When we write as we have written about the British 
working man and his extraordinary fundamental good 
sense, it must not be supposed that we are ridiculous 
optimists and think that because he has shown such good 
sense on the present occasion he can never go wrong or 
be manoeuvred into folly or worse. On the contrary, 
we hold that he can be. This is the reason why the 
utmost vigilance is required on the part of those who 
are opposed to revolution. The British working man, 
though he will absolutely refuse to be a party to revo- 
lution himself and hates the whole thing, will not do 
more than his share, or what he considers his share, in 
the work of prevention. He expects certain things from 
the Government, and expects them absolutely. It is no 
use to imagine tkat if they are not done he will go and 
do them himself. He will not. The stopping of Revolu- 
tion is one of those things. In this country, perhaps 
in all countries, the danger of revolution comes, and always 
will come, from a failure on the part of the Government 
to govern. If we get into serious revolutionary trouble 
here, it will be because we shall have overtaxed, or over- 
worried, or under-governed the people and got them into 
a state of mind which will tolerate any proposals to get 
them out of their troubles, however rash and absurd those 
proposals may be. Even if the plan involves putting the 
worst of charlatans or the weakest of sentimentalists 
into power, people will “try it.” But once get a govern- 
ment of this kind in office, and a well-organized minority 
may, even in England, make a coup d’état, jump into the 
saddle and hold power by lawless means. Remember that 
when a minority usurps power and holds it lawlessly, 
what it must do, indeed all that it can do, is to organize 
the Terror—the leaders must kill lest they should be killed. 
The Terror as an instrument of government works upon one 
sure line—men’s desire not to be put up against a wall and 
shot, or to be tortured, exiled, or ruined. We must say of 
revolutions as the Irishman said of the past, “ The only 
way to prevent what’s past is to stop it before it happens.” 
But this anticipator stopping must be not by revolution- 
ary methods, but by calmness, confidence, good sense, 
and, above all, by trusting the os as a whole. The 
people are the great, the essential anti-revolutionaries. 








THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND ITS FUTURE. 
H™ egotism and wilfulness, and the failure to see 

facts as they are meet their doom! That is the 
story told by Mr. Lansing in his deeply interesting and 
impressive book The Peace Negotiations, reviewed by us 
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elsewhere. Here we shall not deal with President Wilson’s 
failure, or with the amazing first-hand story of what hap- 

ned in Paris, and how it happened and why it happened. 
Our present purpose is to consider by what means the 
world can retrace its disastrous steps and rescind the 
plunders made in Mr. Wilson’s solemn League and 
Covenant. We need not, nay must not, shatter the fabric 
of the League of Nations to fragments. In spite of many 
faults and follies, something has been accomplished. 
We must, however, remould it, not nearer to the heart’s 
desire of the idealists, but nearer to the common sense 
of mankind. We must make our reformed Association 
or Pact of Nations safe for the United States and her 
steel-clad Constitution, and safe also for America’s ideals 
of national independence, national sovereignty, and national 
protection. But in truth these demands are not the 
monopoly of the Union. Experience has shown that they 
are at present made also by every state in the world, and 
will, it is pretty clear, continue to be made for many a 
long year. 

It may be that mankind will ultimately give up the 
idea of nationality ; but, if so, it will have to be taught 
how to do so, and its education will be long and difficult. 
Meanwhile let us remember so to be idealists as not to 
forget that we are not made of rock or oak, but are creatures 
of ordinary flesh and blood, liable to passion and error, 
superstitious as to old theories, suspicious as to new, 
often revengeful and always ambitious, and perenially 
given to fits of jealousy and rage. Solon’s aphorism 
must govern us. ‘Ihe laws he made for Athens, he declared, 
were not the best laws that he could have framed. They 
were only the best laws that the Athenians would bear. 
Our Pact o: Nations must not be the best pact in the 
abstract, but the best that the States of the world will 
endure. 

In the matter of internationalism—that is, perpetual 
peace and general disarmament secured by a League 
and Covenant—the fundamental difficulty always has 
been, and always will be, Article 10 of the League of 
Nations, or rather the sophism enshrined therein. Over 
the operative words of that clause the world’s statesmen 
have, through the three thousand years of recorded history, 
stumbled again and again. By many names men have 
called the sophism.. All ages have known it. All the 
continents and kingdoms of the world have longed for 
what it at some time or other promises. There is not a 
social or political philosopher but has dreamt of it and 
tried to attain it, at least on paper. 

None of the endless aliases it has assumed has helped 
to conceal the fundamental flaw in its design. You 
cannot give that guarantee of national sovereignty which 
every nation and every sovereign state naturally demands 
in a Covenant or Federation or Union without also in 
effect giving a pledge that every nation may do wrong 
as well as do right. It is the old difficulty of the theo- 
logians in their disputes over free-will. If the will is 
really to be free, a man must have the right to do wrong. 
If he is forced to do right, where is his freedom ? 

But if the Parties to a League demand their freedom, 
and if it is guaranteed to them by the Pact of Nations, 
then you are landed in a terrible dilemma. The Federated 
Powers will have to go far beyond the old cynicism they 
practised when in isolation. They will no longer be able 
merely to shrug their shoulders and say: “ None of our 
business.” They may have to say: “ We must fight to 
the last man to secure any and every Nation in the League 
the right to do what it will with its own in all internal 
affairs, and in many affairs which touch other nations.” 
How long would the nations which love liberty and 
progress consent thus to put the wide world in a 

strait-waistcoat and guarantee that it shall be mankind’s 
only wear till Doomsday ? Who dares to turn the status 
quo into a perpetuity ? It was this instinctive refusal of 
all states governed by liberal instincts to form Leagues 
or General and Perpetual Alliances which broke the Holy 
Alliance, as it will break the League of Nations if Article 
10 is insisted on. We know, of course, that the League 
Covenant, by means of the unanimity clauses, gives a door 
of escape; but that is not enough (as we see by 
what happened in Washington) to reassure a nation 
anxious above all things to preserve its freedom. 


Holy Alliance with an evangelical wilfulness which 
finds a strange parallel in President Wilson’s treat- 
ment of Article 10, declared his inability to understand 
Castlereagh’s absolute refusal to commit the British 
people to the Holy Alliance. The explanation offered to 
the Tsar by the British statesman is well worth recalling 
Just now. Incidentally, it makes clear why the best 
minds in America, and especially President Harding and 
the leaders of the Republican Party in the Senate, hold 
that the League of Nations must be remade in order to 
render it safe, nay possible, or America to enter it and 
yet maintain the essentials of her Constitution. In a 
memorandum in reply to that of the Russian Cabinet, 
written before the Conference of Aix-la-Chapelle, Castle- 
reagh objected absolutely to giving what might turn out 
a guarantee by the European Powers of their neighbours’ 
misdeeds. For such eventualities “ the only safe principle 
was that of the law of nations—that no state has a right 
to endanger its neighbours by its internal proceedings, 
and that if it does, provided they use a sound discretion, 
their right to interference is clear.” 

The memorandum goes on to discuss the Emperor's 
dream of a Universal Union :— 


“The problem of a Universal Alliance for the peace and 
happiness of the world,” it runs, “has always been one of specula- 
tion and hope, but it has never yet been reduced to practice, 
and if an opinion may be hazarded from its difficulty, it never 
can. But you may in practice approach towards it, and 
perhaps the design has never been so far realized as in the last 
four years. During that eventful period the Quadruple Alliance, 
formed upon principles altogether limited, has had, from the 
presence of the sovereigns and the unparalleled unity of design 
with which the cabinets have acted, the power of travelling 
so far out of the sphere of their immediate and primitive obliga- 
tions, without at the same time transgressing any of the laws 
of nations or failing in the delicacy which they owe to the rights 
of other states, as to form more extended alliances ... to 
interpose their good offices fer the settlement of differences 
between other states, to take the initiative in watching over 
the peace of Europe, and finally in securing the execution of 
its treaties. 

The idea of an Alliance Solidaire, by which each state shall 
be bound to support the state of succession, government, and 
possession within all other states from violence and attack, 
upon condition of receiving for itself a similar guarantee, must 
be understood as morally implying the previous establishment 
of such a system of general government as may secure and 
enforce upon all kings and nations an internal system of peace 
and justice. Till the mode of constructing such a system 
shali be devised, the consequence is inadmissible, as nothing 
would be more immoral or more prejudicial to the character 
of government generally, than the idea that their force was 
collectively to be prostituted to the support of established 
power, without any consideration of the extent to which it 
was abused. Till a system of administering Europe by a 
eneral alliance of all its states can be reduced to some practical 
oem, all notions of a general and unqualified guarantee must 
be abandoned, and the states must be left to rely for their 
security upon tho justice and wisdom of their respective systems 
and the aid of other states according to the law of nations.’’* 


When quoting these wise and foreseeing words we cannot 
resist the temptation to point out the shameful way in 
which Castlereagh has been represented, as a reactionary 
Tory of the densest and most poisonous type. Really, he 
was in Foreign Affairs the most enlightened and liberal- 


minded statesman. 

Another passage from Castlereagh is worth quoting, and 
will be of special interest to American readers, for Castle- 
reagh almost exactly anticipates the language and feeling 
of President Harding and the leaders of public opinion 
in the Republican Party. In a memorandum written in 
1821 before the Conferences of Troppau and Laibach, 
Castlereagh says :— 

“*There are extreme rights to which nations as well as 
individuals must have recourse for their preservation, and for 
the exercise of which no legislature can provide. ‘The extreme 
right of interference between nation and nation can never be 
made a matter of written stipulation or be assumed as the 
attribute of any alliance.’. . . The British Government objected 
to the fundamental principle on which the Protocol rested, 
namely, that of rendering the powers, either of the existing 
or of any other alliance, applicable, under any circumstances, 
to the internal transactions of independent states. For this 
appeared to lead immediately to the creation of a species of 
general government in Europe, with a superintending Directory, 
destructive of all correct notions of internal sovereign authority ; 
and Great Britain could not consent to charge herself, as a 
member of the Alliance, with the moral responsibility of ad- 
ministering a general European police of this description. 











The Emperor Alexander of Russia, who designed the 


* We quote from Mr. Alison Phillips’ admirable work, The Confederation of 
Europe (Longmans, 1920). 
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Considering how strong the Whig spirit has always been 
in America, it is not in reality as strange as it seems to 
find Castlereagh anticipating President Harding. It does, 
however, give one the sense of topsy-turvydom to find 
Alexander I. using the kind of sentimental language which 
one had supposed was the monopoly of President Wilson. 
This is how the Tsar described his attitude towards the 
Confederation of Europe at the meeting of the Conference 
of Aix-la-Chapelle :— 

“© Tt will suffieo,” ho said, ‘ to explain my principles, in order 
to dispense with the necessity of replying in detail to false 
reports which have gained only too much currency. I seek 
the welfare of the world in peace, and I cannot find peace except 
in the attitude we have adopted during the last five years, 
and in the maintenance of this attitude. . . . You know that 
1 am scrupulous in everything. I am equally so in politics. 
My conscience will always prevent my committing voluntary 
errors. 

But though this insistence on the principles of Article 10 
destroyed the Holy Alliance and is destroying the League 
of Nations, or, to avoid controversy, let us rather say 
mullifying the League of Nations by keeping out America, 
it was not by Article 10 alone that President Wilson 
destroyed his own handiwork. Although Mr. Lansing’s 
heok shows that the mutual guarantee created in Article 10 
was regarded by the President as absolutely essential to his 
project, President Wilson was not content with thus tor- 
pedoing the League. He also insisted upon applying 
his favourite principle of self-determination. It is 
true that the phrase docs not appear in the Covenant, 
but it is implicit in both the Treaty and the Covenant. 
Now the guarantee of Article 10 and the principle of self- 
determination are mutually destructive in spirit, if not 
in form. As Mr. Lansing well says, the principle of self- 
determination is loaded with dynamite, and, he might 
have added, especially likely to explode when it comes 
near such a contract as Article 10. The fact is, President 
Wilson, in spite of his logical powers, his great acumen, 
and his mastery over words, never seems to have realized 
that things cannot both be and not be at the same time. 
On the contrary, as we see him in Mr. Lansing’s book, he 
is perpetually asserting in effect that things can both be 
and not be, if only you approach them with sufficient 
idealism. 

We have dealt at such length with the precedents and 
warnings of the past, and with the failures of the present, 
because we are intensely anxious that President Harding 
shall be able to bring together America and Europe. It 
should be his part to rebuild on the foundations of the 
League of Nations that Association of States plus an 
international tribunal of real power and a code of inter- 
national law enforceable in all States. Further, he should 
establish the Pact for disarmament, which he so ardently 
desires. President Harding’s mission is in truth to amal- 
gamate the products of The Hague and Versailles and, 
taking the best parts of each, to cast them into a new 
mould. With his effort to establish the peace of the 
world on a contractual basis we feel the deepest sympathy. 
lt has always been our desire to find such a basis. : 

We feel confident that President Harding will avoid the 
rocks upon which Mr. Wilson’s craft foundered. President 
Harding will not refuse to confer with the best minds in 
the United States, whether to be found in his own party 
or among his opponents. He will not make the fatal error 
of building upon a foundation of paradox. He will not, 
“of his mere motion,” and without right or authority, 
reconstruct the Constitution of the United States as he 
thinks it ought to be, but not as it really is. He will not 
fail to recognize facts, whether they tell for or against 
his favourite theories or his dearest dreams. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND REPRISALS IN IRELAND. 
N R. LLOYD GEORGE has made exactly the right 


answer to those who wrote to him to protest against 
‘the policy of reprisals” in Ireland. The protest was signed 
by the Bishop of Chelmsford and six other Bishops and 
several leaders of the Free Churches. We are glad that 
the protest was written, as it has given Mr. Lloyd George 
the opportunity to make this explanation. But we cannot 
help thinking that he would have done well to make an 
cpportunity for himself long ago. There has been much 
slander and much exaggeration, but also not a little genuine 





———y 
misunderstanding, because the Government did not make 
it plain from the beginning how far they were or were not 
responsible for what is called the policy of reprisals jy 
Ireland. The conditions in Ireland are so tragically abnor. 
mal, 80 infamous and so cruel, that it cannot be hoped 
that viclence will be put down except by violence. Every 
reasonable person must admit that. Surely the first 
thing necessary was to decide what kind of violence wag 
required and to associate the Government with the respon- 
sibility. Whatever the decision was, the Government 
ought from the very moment the Auxiliary Division wag 
formed to have made it plain that the counter-blows— 
call them reprisals or whatever you will—against rebellion 
were to be the work of the Government, that the Govern- 
ment accepted the onus of them, and that they would not 
tolerate any unauthorized counter-blows in spite of the 
terrible provocation. Reprisals, in the strict sense of the 
word, are perfectly legitimate in themselves. ‘The whole 
trouble in interpreting events in Ireland has been that 
most people, including many who were not naturally 
disaffected against the Government, have never quite 
understood whether the Government were or were not 
consenting to profit by irregular acts which happened to 
be convenient to them. 

Late though Mr. Lloyd George’s public announcement 
comes, it seems to us entirely satisfactory. He points out 
that there are “no irregular forces”? of the Crown in 
Ireland, as the Bishop of Chelmsford and others supposed. 
The Auxiliary Division was formed to help the authorities 
and did not begin its work until after 100 policemen had 
been murdered in cold blood. It is composed entirely of 
ex-officers of the Navy, the Army, and the Air Force. For 
all those 100 murders, Mr. Lloyd George goes on to say, 
not a single guilty person was executed because, largely 
owing to intimidation, no evidence could be obtained. 
When it was found that the ordinary judicial processes 
had broken down, that it was impossibie to obtain con- 
victions and that murders not only continued but increased, 
it was inevitable that the police should be armed with 
exceptional powers. “ But,” adds Mr. Lloyd George, 
“that there has been any authorization or condonation 
of a policy of meeting murder by giving rein to unchecked 
violence on the other side is utterly untrue.” Mr. Lloyd 
George admits, nevertheless, that there have been some 
deplorable excesses. ‘ A certain number of undesirables 
have got into the corps, and in the early days discipline 
in the novel and exacting conditions took some time to 
establish.” All this, of course, is common knowledge. 
There is a limit beyond which human endurance will not 
go, and that limit was passed by a long way when the 
police and their auxiliaries were exposed, day after day 
and night after night, to the danger of being assassinated 
by men who were either in hiding or, wearing plain clothes, 
were indistinguishable from peaceful and innocent citizens. 
The police could not even look for support or sympathy 
from the population, such as would be freely forthcoming 
in any shooting affair in a town or village in England, 
Scotland, or Wales. The assassin with a smoking pistol 
in his hand would walk calmly away, even through crowded 
streets, and disappear; and no evidence would ever be 
brought against him. We must not be surprised, therefore, 
that the Auxiliaries, who were not soldiers by profession, 
but who had learned their soldiering during the war and 
were not by long practice subject to restraints, broke out 
and retaliated furiously in their own way. Rather it 
would have been surprising if they had not done so. 

What we have said, however, does not dispose of the 
criticism that the Government ought never to have left 
anybody for a moment in doubt as to what their own 
policy was. They should have said boldly and explicitly 
that warlike measures were necessary, but that they would 
never allow a responsibility which belongs solely to the 
Government to pass into the hands of unlicensed persons. 
We now learn, what for our part we always assumed to be 
true, that “the Government have never ceased to press 
upon the Irish administration and the-military and police 
heads the paramount importance they attach to the enforce- 
ment of the sternest discipline.” That is very good; 
but the information should have been conveyed to the 
public long ago in a clearer way than by the ambiguities 
and half-statements and implications which generally did 
duty for an exposition of Government policy in the House 
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of Commons. Mr. Lloyd George makes his present declara- 
tion still more satisfactory by giving what is surely the 
right reason for refusing to sanction irregular reprisals, 
however efiectual they may be immediately in quelling 
rebellion and warning off assassins. “No one,” he says, 
“jig more anxious to ensure discipline in the forces than 
their official chiefs, if only because indiscipline means 
jneficiency.” Every genuine soldier knows how true 
that is. In the long run the undisciplined force becomes 
a mob which will not respond, cannot even be handled, 
and is useless for all purposes. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s statement that 28 members of the 

Royal Irish Constabulary and 15 members of the Auxiliary 
Division have been dismissed as the result of prosecutions, 
that 208 members of the Constabulary and 59 members 
of the Auxiliary Division have been dismissed on the ground 
of unsuitability, and that 24 members of the two forces 
have been sentenced by Court Martial has been criticized 
as a sort of proof of Government condonation. Such 
punishments, it is said, are ludicrously lenient. We cannot 
agree. When irregularities occur there are always ring- 
jeaders; it is the ringleaders who count and the ringleaders 
who must be punished. The removal of so many men 
who were proved in a special degree responsible for excesses 
must mean a far greater purifying of the police than some 
people suppose. It is not perhaps idle even now to beg 
those who are by nature or by political temperament 
blinded to the supreme evil of murder to try to keep a 
just balance. It is inexcusable in them to forget who 
caused all the trouble in Ireland. It is inexcusable in 
them to pretend that a man who commits an outrage 
against those who are plotting his death, or are accom- 
plices to the plot, is more guilty than the original authors 
of assassination. 

The Irish assassins, unfortunately, have suffered very 
little punishment indeed. The police have already suffered 
a good deal. Nor must it be forgotten that though it is 
necessary to set a stern face against the rise of lynch law, 
a very large number of the so-called reprisals in Ireland 
are exaggerated and transformed out of all knowledge by 
the extraordinarily skilful propaganda of the Sinn Feiners. 
Mr. Lloyd George definitely says that the rebels plan am- 
bushes, outrages, and murders with the express object of 
provoking retaliation for the purposes of their propa- 
ganda. His own opinion is that when the whole truth 
13 known “the general record of patience and _for- 
bearance displayed by the sorely tried police, by the 
auxiliary soldiers, and by the ordinary constabulary will 
command not the condemnation but the admiration of 
posterity.” 

Mr. Lloyd George’s appeal to the Christian conscience 
in Ireland is admirable. As Lord Hugh Cecil said the 
other day, the root cause of murder in Ireland is moral 
depravity. The Irish have some virtues—chastity among 
them—but their views about the sacredness of human 
life are appallingly lower than the standard which prevails 
even in the more backward countries of Europe. One 
would think that the leaders of the Roman Church in 
Ireland would make a tremendous effort to remedy this 
terrible declension from the standard they profess, but 
little or nothing is done. The Hierarchy would be a hun- 
dred times more alert if it were a question of stifling some 
obnoxious doctrine or denouncing a book contrary to their 
theological teaching. ‘ What amazes me,” says Mr. 
Lloyd George, “ is that a body of responsible men, eminent 
leaders of the Church, should state publicly that Sinn Fein 
has some kind of justification for murdering innocent 
men in cold blood because its novel and extravagant 
political ideals have been denied.” 

Finally, we must refer to the admirable pertinence with 
which the Prime Minister deals with the political divisions 
in Ireland. Critics of the Home Rule Act say that it 
partitions Ireland. As Mr. Lloyd George implies, however, 
the real partition is among Irishmen themselves. The 
Republicans of the South and West could have almost 
any terms they like to-morrow—such is the feeling of 
Englishmen now, and such their weariness of the whole 
question—if only the Republicans did not want to bring 
the Protestants and Unionists of Ulster under their power. 

Analyse what self-determination means to a Sinn Feiner 
and you will find that it means the liberty to oppress Unionist 
Ulster, The Sinn Feiners have been offered better and 





easier terms for managing their own affairs than have 
ever been granted to an American State by the Federal 
Government. But that will not content them. They 
require that everybody should march through Hell in order 
that they may establish their claim to engulf Protestant 
Ulster. To snatch a pound of flesh from the heart of Ulster, 
and to appropriate and destroy the property which Ulster- 
men of the North-East have built up for themselves in 
what is by nature the most unfertile part of Ireland—that 
is the aim and end. We often wonder whether Americans 
who condemn the handling of Ireland by the present 
British Government have really troubled to ask themselves 
this one all-important, this decisive, question: What 
does the Sinn Feiner mean by self-determination ? 





MEMORY’S MONEY-BOX. 
W HEN the Bourbons were said to have learned nothirg 


and forgotten nothing, had the epigrammatist a‘ 
the back of the speaker’s mind any thought of cause and 
effect ? In these days when the cultivation of the memory 
has become a perfect obsession, when one can hardly talk 
for ten minutes to a man without hearing him lament his 
mental infirmity in the matter of recollection, ono is 
tempted to wonder whether this generation, in its deter- 
mination to retain, is not injuring its power to receive 
experience. We are told that fortunes are saved, not made. 
Is the proverb true of mental fortunes? Is it, indeed, 
literally true of any large fortune whatever? Compe- 
tencies are saved, but surely few of us could point to a man 
who had saved a fortune. A competency seems a fortune 
to those who live from hand to mouth, and proverbial 
philosophy comes up from below. Mentally, at any rate, 
we cannot believe that wealth is ever produced by mere 
parsimony ; though, obviously, the careless person who 
makes not the slightest effort to conserve his stores of 
experience will never be rich. We use the word “‘ parsimony ”’ 
advisedly, for is there not a certain miserliness in the 
ostentatious efforts which thinking people now make to 
remember details—details which after all are but the pence 
of a mental fortune? Not only the newspapers but men’s 
mouths are full of mechanical tricks for enabling us to lose 
nothing, facilities for packing up facts and impressions in 
such a manner that not one shall escape our vigilance, but 
may be found ticketed and labelled whenever circum- 
stances shall ask for them. No time and no trouble are 
grudged in the practice of mental retention. The whole 
matter is becoming absurd. We read advertisements of 
wardrobes made in many compartments each of which is 
labelled with the name of some article of a lady’s toilette. 
The contrivance costs a large sum, but nothirg is to be 
grudged which enables her to remember exactly where 
to find her clothes, not even the time she must spend in 
putting them separately away. 

Many people are very proud of reading slowly, of readirg, 
that is, with a conscious effort to recollect. They are 
determined to “ digest” everything between the boards 
of a book over which they pass their eyes. But if they 
read with appetite and thought nothing at all about 
digestion, would they not be mentally better nourished ? 
They would be able, at any rate, to read twice as much as 
they do at present, and no one nowadays has too much 
time for reading. Every reviewer knows how greatly the 
effort to make, as it were, a mental index of the pags he 
reads detracts from his pleasure in reading them. Of 
course, if a man is troubled with what he fears is an obvious 
deterioration of memory, the case is different, just as if 
he ia ill from constant indigestion; but for the ordinary 
person whose mind is at its full strength we cannot help 
thinking that as little thought about remembering as will 
carry him on in his daily work is the most wholesome plan. 
Yesterday’s dinner did you no less good because you 
cannot recollect it. It is common to hear people complain- 
ing and making themselves quite unhappy because they 
cannot recall names and incidents in the novels which 
they have read purely for the sake of distraction. What 
does it matter? They did not read the story in order to 
reproduce it; any ideas which it could give them they 
have already unconsciously assimilated. thers, if they 
go to feast their eyes upon pictures, try so hard to retain 
the impression made upon their minds by each canvas taat 
they leave the gallery with nothing at all but a violent 
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headache. The habit of trying to recollect is just as 
inimical to pleasure in listening to music. 

Most people of average intelligence have some one corner 
of their memory which is naturally very strong and acts 
without effort. Either they can visualize, or they remember 
by ear, or narrative remains with them, or where their 
“own subject ” is concerned they hear little which they 
forget. Is it not a great pity to try to force the weaker 
side? There was a time not long ago when to be unable 
to spell was accounted proof of want of education and culti- 
vation. Children were discouraged and held back in their 
mental progress till they could conquer this defect of 
visualizing power. There are, of course, walks of life 
in which it is necessary to spell well, and if a grown person 
finds himself in one of them he will struggle to do it just 
as he would struggle to attain any other skill necessary to 
the successful performance of his job; but that does not 
mean that every one whose work is not affected by his ortho- 
graphy need waste his mental strength in the effort. It is 
necessary for a bank clerk to keep accounts to a farthing ; 
it is not necessary for each depositor to do so. It is neces- 
sary for Royalty—perhaps for all people in great position— 
to remember faces. To be able to do so without trouble 
is a most enviable talent in anyone, but it is absurd in 
the ordinary person to waste time in its cultivation or to 
lament the fact that he has not got it. It would be absurd 
in the average layman to cultivate the powers of patho- 
logical observation necessary to a doctor. Psychologists 
are always telling us that no impression once received ever 
entirely leaves the mind, but is always apt at any moment 
to come to the top. If this is true we may be pretty sure 
that what we appear to ourselves to have forgotten never 
ceases to influence our thoughts. The judgment, we should 
imagine, is chiefly formed by unconscious memory. The 
man who really knows his fellow-men has, as a rule, seen 
too much of them to make any detailed recollection at 
all possible. It is the omnivorous reader who has the 
well-nourished mind, the doctor or the judge before whom 
a dozen persons pass in a day who is fitted for the work 
he has to do by the mass of work he has forgotten. A man 
who had seen no more cases than he could remember 
would have but a meagre experience to bring to his fresh 
work. 

A passion for memoranda is one of the signs of the 
times. This is, we think, the chief reason for the output 
of books of recollections. A man able to write a little will 
string together all the details which he has so carefully 
packed away in his mind during his whole life and put 
them on record. The same wave of fashion induces other 
people to store away endless letters, endless snippets of 
print, endless “ papers” of all sorts, which finally swell 
the dustheap after his death when pious hands have raked 
them through amid trouble and fatigue, and very often 
amid tears, Again, we cannot help thinking that an over- 
cultivated memory for detail conduces in the present 
generation to a certain morbid sensitiveness. The question 
of remembering injuries is by no means altogether a moral 
question. We can imagine a saint who could forgive his 
enemies, while every blow he had received from childhood 
onwards still smarted in his memory as when it was fresh. 
But by all that pain his mental constitution would be 
very much weakened even though his moral nature were 
unharmed. A certain element of speculation and adventure 
goes to the making of wealth. A man obsessed by the 
thought of retaining what he has got, or even what he is 
going to get, will not be likely to make very much. We 
must trade with our experience as we trade with our 
earnings. Of course, the man who hoards in a stocking 
will never starve, but neither will he ever very greatly 
succeed, 





CONVERTING A HOUSE.—V. 


(* the third floor is the best bedroom with its dressing- 

room. The front room is a funny little L-shaped 
room with two windows. It is smaller than the day nursery 
because the stairs to the top floor and a bit of passage are 
taken out of it. It had, at some time or other, been divided 
into two rooms, the tail of the L and one window being 
cut off, but this made two extraordinarily small, rather 
inconvenient rooms. Here, therefore, was the chance 


for an alcove, always so agreeable in a bedroom, but 
generally involving stuffiness. In this alcove there is 








a window, and so it is neither stuffy nor dark. Alon 
the line where the partition had been we put up two Ionic 
pilasters, and on the back walls of the alcove two more - 
these we had painted grey with black flutings. But the 
principal feature of the room is the alcove’s Paul Poiret 
paper in an immense conventional design of interlac; 
flower-like circles, each circle half as large as a bicycle whee] 
These circles are carried out in a very soft, harmonious 
red-purple and deep blue against a dappled black back. 
ground. “Oh, you have got a pretty night nursery; | 
haven’t never seen one so pretty,” was the remark of 22 on 
being introduced to these “ flowers.” The rest of the room 
is executed in a very cool silver grey with a painted frieze, 
recalling the colours of the Poiret paper in cooler, almost 
faded colours and on a smaller scale. A mahogany dress. 
ing-table, the top of which some one had thriftily covered 
with brown American cloth, was also painted grey, and the 
design of flower circles was repeated on this. This isa great 
success, especially the brown American cloth, which hag 
taken the paint beautifully, is highly varnished, and 
therefore does not require that extremely tiresome adjunct, 
a “toilet cover.” In this room there is another “ Magi- 
coal” fire, but in this case we have utilized a rather nice 
little early Victorian round hooded grate. The mantel- 
piece has been painted to look like some grey-green marble; 
the floor is black with an Eastern rug on it. There are 
two very large cupboards, one hanging and one fitted with 
shelves, on either side of the fireplace as im the nursery, 
In the alcove, in reach of the bed, is the house telephone 
again, its extremely ugly box “ camouflaged” with the 
pattern of the paper. Between the bedroom and dressing- 
room comes up the lift into a little lobby. The back reom 
has been made into a dressing-room and bath-room, and 
a new, very narrow door has been cut connecting it with 
the bedroom in front. We have fitted it with a deep 
clothes cupboard in which coats hang up, their corre- 
sponding trousers being hung below across two bars. 
This is a very practical device, as if trousers are laid their 
whole length along a shelf and the owner wants the bottom 
pair, he is bound to disturb all those on the top. With us 
each pair is hung separately. Here, by the way, I should 
like to add one piece of advice. We should have done well 
to have fitted most of the cupboards I have mentioned 
with their own electric lights. This is an improvement 
we hope to make. If a cupboard is deep it is correspond- 
ingly difficult to see into it. Under the window in the 
dressing-room is a large fitted wash-hand basin, with a 
boot cupboard underneath it and a shelf all round painted 
to look like blue marble and covered with a sheet of glass. 
The basin is oval in shape and has a wide margin to it; 
the splashes consequently do not reach as far as the glass 
sheet, and there is ample room on the sides for eakes of 
soap, nail brushes, and sponges. On the wall above the 
bath is a hot towel-rail so placed to save floor space. The 
walls and the ceiling are pale primrose colour, but the bath 
surround is painted blue and represents a conventional 
wavy sea. A folding bed which stands on its head, as it 
were, and can remain “ made” in this position; a small 
chest of drawers which acts as a dressing-table ; a swinging 
and tilting shaving-mirror, and a small wardrobe, complete 
the furniture and fittings of this room. 

The stairs which lead to the top floor are japanned black 
and have the usual bright gilt corner pieces. The rooms 
on this floor were, when we came to the house, the most 
shocking attics imaginable; and here again was a defect 
which nearly made us give up the idea of taking 
the house. There were only two rooms; one, as 
I said before, was entered through the other; neither 
was adequately lighted nor ventilated, and it was 
impossible to look out of the windows. We have now 
divided this space into three rooms—a tiny bath-room, 
which also contains a wash-hand basin, and two bedrooms, 
each of which has a proper separate approach. We have 
doubled the size of the windows, and the partition has been 
fitted with a small hanging cupboard for each room. There 
are now hanging electric lights over the bed in eaeh reom as 
well as over the dressing-table. The rooms are warmed by 
ingenious gas-radiators. Luggage space has been contrived 
to each room under the roof. Kach room has dappled-grey 
paint and flowered wallpaper, bright chintz bed-eovers 
and curtains and furniture painted to match the joinery 
of the rooms. In one room the dajpling is predominantly 
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blue, in the other a warm buff; the two papers are different 
though similar. As in the little bath-room, there is a fitted 
wash-hand basin; the rooms themselves do not have to 
be lumbered up with washstands. There are shelves 
in the bath-room where the personal belongings of the 
two users can be kept. The bath-room itself is entirely 
ainted with aluminium paint. This is, we find, a great 
guccess ; it is very light and clean-looking, it is cheap to 
put on—only requiring one coat instead of three—and 
marks and splashes wash off it easily. Here we have also 
a small emergency gas geyser so that hot water may be 
obtained even when the house is partly shut up and the 
central boiler is not working. 

And now having “ made over ” our house from basement 
to attics, having planned our house to our wants, it remained 
to be seen whether we could not do something more towards 
a yet nicer adjustment in an alteration of our habits to 
fit our opportunities. A. W.-E. 


(To be concluded.) 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
somciiliiniendins 
A BETTER OUTLOOK. 

(To THe Eptror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In my last letter I expressed the opinion that, 
should the threatened transport strike fail to materialize, 
an immediate advance in securities was probable. The 
Stock Exchange being closed on Saturday, it was not 
until Monday that the effect of the improved situation 
was evident, but, as will be seen from the following table 
of a few representative investment stocks, there has been 
quite an appreciable rally during the week :— 


Last week. This week. Rise. 
5 per cent. War Loan o 87 .. 88h .. if 
Victory Bonds.. es oo «26h oe THB oe | 
Bank Stock .. ee oo LTT 179 «2 3 
Brazil 4 per cents. .. «< 42 so Be «6 § 
L. & N.W. Railway .. oo DW «« WH wv. 
South-Eastern Deferred o 22 of SE «oo 2 
Great Western Ordinary oo BB <«« FF «8 8 
Brighton Deferred... oo @ wz Be sa 
Midland Deferred be io SE cw BO a 2 
Underground Income Bonds.. 69 oo ta oo 8 
The advance in investment stocks is the more note- 


worthy because, quite unexpectedly, the market learned on 
Tuesday of a new Indian loan for £7,500,000, giving te 
the investor as high a yield as 7 per cent. for a short-term 
bond, while in addition the bonds will carry very valuable 
conversion rights. Moreover, another good feature of this 
loan is that every penny of it is pledged to be spent here 
on railway material. 

I referred last week to some of the reasons why an 
improvement in investment stocks was probable, but it 
may be well to say a further werd on the matter. In the 
first place, there are what may be termed technical reasons 
for the advance, that is to say the supply of many invest- 
ment stocks is short, so that a comparatively small inquiry 
is sufficient to raise quotations to an extent out of pro- 
po:tion to the actual volume of business. The situation, 
is also affected by the fact that, nominally at all events 
mere speculative positions on the Stock Exchange are not 
supposed to exist, owing on the one hand to the lack of 
contango facilities, and on the other hand to the virtual 
prohibition of “bear” transactions. At the moment 
this point tells in favour of stocks, the absence of a previous 
speculative position for the rise causing fresh purchases to 
have all the greater effect. Should the upward movement 
in values proceed far, it must be remembered, however, that 
the absence of a“ bear” account will also constitute a weak- 
ness in the position when any change of sentiment arises. 

But while technical conditions may have something 
to do with the rise in stocks, the main cause must be 
sought elsewhere. Briefly, the argument of those who 
are now favouring some improvement in investment 
securities runs as follows: While the restraint at the 
last moment on the part of the Triple Alliance has pre- 
vented the likelihood of any great social disruption, the 
unfortunate attitude of the coal-miners has occasioned a 
situation making prolonged depression in trade wellnigh 
inevitable, even supposing that the strike is settled at a 
comparatively early date. This in its turn means that 
money which might have gone to aid a trade revival will 








seek employment elsewhere, and, with investment stocks 
standing at a low level, nothing is more probable than that 
securities should offer employment for unused credits. 
Added to this it so happens that conditions have been 
shaping in the direction of the likelihood of a lower Bank 
Rate, which, if it should synchronize with these depressed 
conditions of trade, suggests the likelihood of a further 
impetus to the upward movement in securities. Finally, 
the stock markets, rightly or wrongly, are believing that, 
in view of the very large debt maturities during this year 
and next, a Government Funding or Conversion Loan may 
not be unlikely, in which case it is felt that every possible 
attempt will be made to make markets favourable for 
such an issue. 

Nor on the present occasion has the impending Budget 
any terrors for the Stock Exchange, some sanguine quarters, 
indeed, venturing to prophesy some remission of the taxation 
on sparkling wines imposed a year ago, while others are 
even talking of some relief to the Income Tax payer. I 
cannot help thinking, however, that the latter idea is 
scarcely consonant with the conditions. As I showed ina 
recent letter, the total amount of expenditure which Sir 
Robert Horne will have to meet, according to the official 
estimates, is just over £1,000,000,000 ; and inasmuch as the 
Revenue for the past year was more than £400,000,000 in 
excess of that amount, it might be supposed that a huge 
surplus could be relied upon. It must be remembered, 
however, that, owing to the unknown amount of bonds to 
be tendered in payment of certain forms of taxation, the 
Chancellor has of necessity to budget for a very large 
surplus. In the second place, even without the present 
coal strike, the trade depression would undoubtedly have 
greatly affected revenue estimates for the current year. 
As it is, and should the coal strike be continuing at the 
time of the introduction of the Budget on Monday, some- 
thing like uwlfra caution will have to be displayed in the 
estimates. I must assume, therefore, that while some 
of the duties which are believed to have been proved 
fruitless to the Exchequer and a serious blow to the French 
wine industry may be reduced, the Budget is likely to be 
of a somewhat humdrum character. 

I have now dealt with some of the reasons why the City 
is inclined to look for an upward movement in investment 
securities in the near future, and I am on the whole inclined 
to endorse that view. I will suggest, however, one or two 
qualifications. In the first place, it must be remembered 
that, even if trade should be slack, fresh issues of capital 
are likely to be numerous and important. So many indus- 
trial issues are in abeyance that advantage will be taken 
of the first favourable opportunity to make such flotations, 
the more so perhaps because those concerned will be inclined 
to mistrust the continuance of the monetary ease. They 
will mistrust it, moreover, from what may Le termed 
motives of optimism rather than of pessimism. In other 
words, every one will hope that the trade depression may 
be of brief duration; in which case, should a revival of 
commercial activities come in the autumn, there might 
easily be a renewal of the upward movement in the value of 
money, accompanied by a pronounced reaction in securities. 

A further point which holders of industrial shares will 
do well to note is one that is suggested by the recent meeting 
of shareholders in the Birmingham Small Arms Company, 
of which I observe a report appeared in your last issue. 
Without reviewing all the statements of the chairman at 
that meeting, it will have been observed that the situation 
is summed up in the fact that, in spite of very large profita 
having been earned, there was a reduction in the distribu- 
tions, nothing being paid to the ordinary shareholders 
beyond the interim dividend of 5 per cent. The explana- 
tion is to be found, of course, in the fact that the company 
is largely a holding concern, and those companies whose 
shares it holds have since been affected, in common with 
other concerns, by the great setback in trade during the 
second half of last year. Therefore the cautious policy of 
the directors of the Birmingham Small Arms Company 
was justified in the first place by the trade depression 
at the end of last year, and in the second place by the still 
more unfavourable developments in trade which have 
occurred during the present. I refer to and emphasize 
this action on the part of the directors of the Birmingham 
Small Arms Company because I am convinced that it 1s 
but the forerunner of similar action on the part of many of 
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our leading industrial concerns. I am afraid that one 
of the features of the remaining months of the present 
year will be a constant succession of disappointments to 
ordinary shareholders, and probably scmetimes to prefer- 
ence shareholders, of various industrial concerns throughout 
the country through the announcements that, in spite of 
large earnings, reduced dividends, or in some cases no divi- 
dends at all, are the order of the day. Whether, however, 
the result will be to still further stimulate the inquiries by 
the investor for “ gilt-edged”” securities time must show.— 
1 am, Sir, yours iaithfully, ONLOOKER. 
The City, April 20th. 








*,* The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any articles, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions 
in case of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry 


Editor, 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 

{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. | —— 

THE LESSONS OF THE STRIKE. 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ SpectatTor.’’) 

Sir,—-Your article entitled “* The Lessons of the Strike” sets 
forth the urgent need of the hour. In a previous letter anent 
the same subject I urged that certain restrictions, regulations, 
und prohibitions should he established by Act of Parliament 
which should set certain definite limits to the tyranny of 
trade unions. First, and most important, the Trades 
Disputes Act (I forget its exact designation), which placed the 
trade unions above the ordinary civil law, should be 
abolished, and the various unions be made amenable for the 
recovery of damages for injury inflicted upon private or public 
property by the members of such unions. If any union could 
not pay the sum of such damages as might be awarded in an 
action brought to recover same, then each member of the 
union should have a proportionate sum deducted from his 
weekly wage until the debt was liquidated. 

2. That there should be prohibition of a concerted strike 
directed against the commonwealth for. the purpose of com- 
pelling the country to agree to its demands. That such a col- 
laboration should be deemed a conspiracy against the State, 
and that proceedings should be instantly instituted against 
the principals associated in such coercive acts, and that the 
penalty should be commensurate with the offence. 

3. That before a strike of any kind is allowed the leaders 
should be compelled to take a ballot, conducted on Varlia- 
mentary lines, and under proper supervision, to prevent 
coercion and to ensure the free exercise of the suffrage, and 
that a clear majority of the total membership must be secured 
to entitle any union to strike. 

4. That in the event of loss of life, destruction of public 
property, or any other acts directed against the peace, liberty, 
er property of the public, the men, whose acts or words should, 
hy a jury of their countrymen, be deemed guilty of aiding, or 
abetting, or in any way procuring such breaches of the law, be 
liable to undergo an exemplary term of imprisonment. 

5. That anyone found guilty of attempting to subvert the 
loyalty, discipline, or order of His Majesty’s forces (and I 
aitach great importance to this clause) should be subject to a 
sentence of seven years’ penal servitude. 

6. That, in the interests of public order and security, all 
Communist or any other societies which have as their aim 
and object the destruction of society and the overthrow of the 
accepted constitution of the country by acts of violence and 
intimidation, as opposed to government by the free institu- 
tions under which we live, shall be suppressed, and that all 
such meetings, gatherings, together with the literature to 
promulgate the doctrines they advocate, be constituted an 
offence against the law punishable by a fitting term of im- 
prisonment, 

The country is sick to death of our feeble, fumbling Cabinet. 
You have referred, Sir, in your article to the ridiculous fiasco 
associated with the prosecution of Mr. Malone. I? I remember 
light, the Crown Prosecutor appeared against the prisoner! 
And then the mountain of pompous and solemn invective 
hrought forth—the mouse of a sentence! In this Bill lately 
passed our feeble old women make acts and incitements to 
murder, robbery, and revolution equal in gravity—in relation 
to their penalty—to a case of petty larcency! If bloodshed 








and destruction of property and disturbances come to pass, in 
my opinion, and in that, I believe, of any man or woman with 
a grain of horse-sense in this country, Mr. Lloyd George and 
his Cabinet will be morally and, in a sense, actually guilty. 





a 
If a man permits words and acts which he can by virtue 
of his authority and his place of power prohibit, he actively 
condones them. I (if I were the prisoner charged with 
attempting to translate my opinions into deeds) would reply : 
“For years I have preached murder, sedition, and government 
by violence. I have done this quite openly; in the parks, at 
street corners, in public halls, and other buildings. You must 
have heard me or of me. I have never been checked or warned, 
I have also advocated the same propaganda in my Press and 
other literature. Now, just when I am established in the belieg 
that you had perfect tolerance for the doctrines I’ve promy]- 
gated, and, by a quite natural transition, have passed from 
words to deeds, we are told we have committed an heinous 
offence against the law of the land. It is not playing the 
game! I charge you with being accessory before the act to my 
crime.”—I am, Sir, &c., Epvcar H. S. Barnes-Avsriy. 
P.S.—It must not be forgotten that it was not the leaders who 
stopped the strike; they worked to procure it. It was the 
superb common sense of the men themselves that saved the 
country from a shameful act. 


[To THe Epitor or THe “ SpectTaTor.’’] 

Str,—Your recent article on “‘ The Lessons of the Strike” js 
refreshing in its frank demand that the lawful occupations of 
the people in times of strike should be absolutely and efficiently 
protected from the interference of some of their number. lf 
this is assured Trade Unionism will be relegeted to its proper 
functions, and men will dare to do what they think it right to 
do. I write this although in our immediate neighbourhood in 
this Midland coalfield the relations between owners and miners 
are perfectly satisfactory. We are having inter-colliery foot- 
ball matches, pit pony parades, and co forth, and the only 
grumbling appears to be that this district, that voted to accept 
the owners’ proposals, should have to “ hold the baby” for 
South Wales. However the strike ends here there will be no 
bitterness left, thank God. I agree with you that the owners 
have stated their offer badly. One would have thought that 
the voluntary offer of a well-thought-out scheme of profit- 
sharing would have met some commendation, but it was not 
explained, advertised, or summarized as it should have been. 
One would also have thought that the fact that colliery owners 
will not run their pits at a loss would not imply any great 
avarice or inhumanity in the owners, but their echeme has 
generally met with no more appreciation than if they had 
actually insisted on going back to pre-war conditions.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Mayacina Director. 





PRESENT INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tue “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—As a layman I am not competent to express any expert 
opinion on the merits of the present miners’ dispute, but 
several fundamental facts appear to emerge from the discussion 
that are worth general recognition, and these I venture to put 
forward. 

1. No industry can be honestly carried on with less than a 
subsistence wage. The argument of the owners that some mines 
must close down unless a lower wage is accepted, and must, 
therefore, be carried on at starvation wages, is unsound in 
principle. Unless labour is paid a minimum subsistence wage 
it must ultimately become a charge on the community, and 
the industry is therefore being run at a loss. Unpleasant as 
the remedy may be, a colliery that cannot pay fair wages must 
close down as an alternative to the employment of sweated 
labour, which is immoral and uneconomic. 

2. No competitive industry can be permanently carried on at 
more than the market value of the product. It is impossible 
ultimately to sell coal, or any other produce, at a higher price 
than its market value, which is necessarily controlled by tie 
figure at which it can be produced at a profit in other countries. 
No amount of juggling with finance will enable us to market 
coal in Holland or elsewhere at threepence a ton more than coal 
of similar quality can be purchased for from other markets. A 
temporary subsidy is simply postponing the evil day when the 
issue has to be finally faced, as Germany and Austria, who 
subsidized sugar and thereby enabled us to manufacture con- 
fectionery at lower prices’ than their own cost of production, 
know from experience. To tax the community so that a section 
of its citizens may sell goods at a loss is, again, immoral and 
uneconomic. 

8. The National control of a competitive industry is not 
practical. State interference with industry is unsound in prin- 
ciple and ruinous in practice. Apart from evil political influ- 
ences, experience shows that bureaucratic control is always 
wasteful and inefficient. In non-competitive industries political 
reasons may justify the control of non<ompetitive services, 
such as railways, telephones or postal systems, but these wiil 
be less capably managed and more expensive under control thar 
if conducted individualistically, Where, however, the industry 
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gumnienaias 
is a competitive one, that is to say must depend on foreign 
markets for a considerable portion of its trade, State control 
is simply hopeless. The world’s industrial experience confirms 
this, and our own experience with State control of the railways, 
postal, telegraph and telephone services confirms the same 
thing. 

4, Any organization which attempts to coerce society is unjust 
in its methods. It matters little whether it is an employers’ 
federation or a workers’ federation that seizes society by the 
throat. It is adopting methods that are coercive and thereby 
stands condemned. When the Miners’ Federation called out 
the safety men from the mines, they committed not only a grave 
tactical but a serious moral blunder. So long as their wrongs 
are capable of adjustment by constitutional methods it is 
criminal to apply threats to smash the machine. The quibble 
that the strike is a lock-out is unworthy of the men who put 
it forward. 

5. Each member of the community is necessary to the other. 
Class warfare can only end in chaos and disaster, and class 
bitterness is primarily caused by class ignorance. The art of 
putting ourselves in the other man’s skin is as unusual as it is 
necessary. Sooner or later the time must come when concilia- 
tion will replace coercion and brotherhood class bitterness. 
This is not the repetition of an impossible ideal, but excellent 
common sense. Chiristianity has the last word to say for our 
present industrial problems, for ultimately we must work 
together in the spirit of comradeship if life is to be possible 
at all, notwithstanding the views of some of our Marxian 
trade union leaders. 

I have refrained from enlarging on any of the foregoing 
points out of respect for your space and the patience of your 
readers, each of whom can elaborate them for himself.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ° Angus Watson. 

Newcastle-upon-T yne. 





THE MORALITY OF STRIKES, 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—It is not surprising that politicians have refrained from 
drawing a clear distinction between strikes directed against 
private employers and such as are contrary to the public weal, 
e.g., general strikes of miners or transport workers. If they 
were to maintain that, while the former are sometimes justifi- 
able, the latter can never by any chopping of logic be made so 
to appear, they would be accused of denying the sacred “ right 
to strike.” But what really matters is that the simple morality 
of the business should be clearly apprehended. 

Stated quite baldly, the miners are on strike to put more 
money into their pockets. Their work may or may not be worth 
more than the owners are able or willing to pay, on that I 
express no opinion; but, in any case, a man’s desire to increase 
his income, if perfectly natural, cannot be considered a lofty 
aspiration, however much we may sympathize with it. Let us 
suppose that “ A,” following this impulse, tries to get money out 
of “B.” “B” refuses; whereupon “A” proceeds to put the 
screw upon “CC.” This, I maintain, is an immoral act, even 
if it were a just debt that “ A’’ was seeking to recover. In the 
present case “‘C ”’ happens to be the long-suffering public. The 
only remedy is the compulsory submission of disputes in all 
key industries to a judicial, not political, tribunal; to be 
followed, in the event of the men refusing to submit to an 
adverse decision, by impounding the union’s funds.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ¥. C. Epen. 

6 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C., 





NATIONAL WAGES BOARD? 
{To tHe Epiror or tar “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The miners, in their demand for a National Wages 
Board and a national pool of profits, frequently assert that 
these were promised to them by the Government and mine- 
owners according to the terms of settlement of last Octo- 
ber 28th. This statement is entirely incorrect. In the terms 
of settlement the Mining Association and the Miners’ Federa- 
tion solemnly pledged themselves to (a) “co-operate to the 
fullest extent to obtain increased output, and for this purpoee 
will arrange to set up district committees and a National Com- 
mittee; (b) proceed forthwith to prepare a scheme for sub- 
mission to the Government at the earliest possible moment, 
and not later than March 3ist, for the regulation of wages in 
the industry, having regard, among other considerations, to 
the profits of the industry and to the principles upon which 
any surplus profits are to be dealt with.” The words 
“National Wages Board” are never mentioned in the terms 
of settlement. Their first mention appears to have been made 
in the House of Commons on November 3rd. On that date 
Major Kelly asked the Prime Minister “ Whether, seeing that 
the first revision of minefs’ wages comes into operation at the 
end of December, it is possible, in the interest of industrial 





peace, that the National Wages Board should coma into force 
at the same date? ” 

Mr. Bonar Law: It is part of the proposed terms of settle- 
ment that the scheme for tho regulation of wages prepared 
by the owners and men shall be submitted at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, but the task before the Joint Conference is a 
very difficult one, and I am afraid that it is hardly possible 
that they will be able to complete it by the end of the year. 

Major Kelly: Seeing, so far as we can judge from the morning 
paper, that the vote is anything but decisive, is it not urgently 
necessary that the Board should be set up in December, when 
wages have to be revised, if possible? 

Mr. Bonar Law: The Board will be set up without a 
moment's delay, and both the owners and the men realized the 
importance of it at the time when the report was discussed, 
and both of them can be certain that there will be no unneces- 
sary delay. 

While on November 10th, in the same venue, the following 
took place between Colonel Newman and Mr. Bridgeman :— 

Colonel Newman asked the Prime Minister to what Govern- 
ment Department will be entrusted the setting up of tho 
proposed National Wages Board in the coal-mining industry; 
is it proposed to allow the householder to have any represen- 
tation on a Board which will determine for him what prices 
he shall pay for his coal, and, if so, will he consult those bodies 
who can claim to represent the ordinary householder? 

The Secretary for Mines (Mr. Bridgeman): I have been asked 
to reply. The terms of settlement of the miners’ strike pro- 
vided, amongst other things, that the Mining Association and 
the Miners’ Federation should proceed forthwith to prepare a 
scheme for submission to the Government at the earliest 
possible moment, and not later than March 3ist, for the regu- 
lation of wages in the industry. It is obviously impossible for 
me to anticipate the result of this conference. The adoption of 
any scheme that may be proposed will be subject to the sanc- 
tion of the Government through the Mines Department. 

It will be seen that while Major Kelly and Colonel Newman 
both used the term “ National Wages Board,” Mr. Bonar Law 
spoke of the “ Board,” and Mr. Bridgeman merely quoted the 
terms of settlement. What was in the minds of both Govern- 
ment and mine-owners at this time was not a Board to 
nationalize or standarize wages over all the coal areas of Great 
Britain, but a Board to simplify the extremely complicated 
system of wages, with its percentage and flat-rate increases. It 
would appear that, on the very slender basis that the words 
* National Wages Board ” were used by two Members of Var- 
liament in the House of Commons, the miners base their claim 
that such a Board had been promised to them by the Govern- 
ment and the mine-owners.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. Boarp. 

Harrington Gardens, S.W. 5. 





A VOICE FROM THE VILLAGE—THE STRIKE. 
[To THE Epiror oF THe ‘ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—At our pits the pump-men came out, but the office staffs 
and manager have kept the pumps going. At N—— the engine 
drivers, I believe, are quite ready to go back if there is any 
difficulty with the water. My next-door neighbour is the 
engine driver at H——. He repeats like a parrot the cry that 
unless the pump-men came out the miners would have nothing 
to bargain with. When he was asked what he would do if the 
pit was permanently flooded, he said he should go to Canavta. 
On this our perambulating fishmonger, who has been ta 
Canada, told him that if he went there he would have to lear» 
to work, as the slacking here is not tolerated in the Dominions. 
I hear that in N—— lots of the miners are wanting to go back 3}: 
work, and some say openly they are not going to stay out mora 
than another week. I have tried to find out if the idea of 
nationalization raises any enthusiasm, but I cannot hear that 
it does. The only thing is that the men see that the late 
control has meant the multiplication of overseers, with soft 
jobs, and this isa great temptation. At N I hear there ere 
fourteen officials doing practically nothing. The mine-ownes 
did not care in the past as the pool paid the expenses. ‘Tlie 
manager went off two or three days a week on his own business, 
and during his absence some of the men filled out their time 
underground by sleeping; others at other pits, and very likely 
at N——, too, in playing cards. No one cared. The pool pail 





for all. 
Before this strike began the men were talking about it and 


saying it was wrong, but they could not resist the temptation 
of wanting so indulgent a system to continue. 

The thing that seems to me utterly hopeless is the reckless 
wavy the men choose their union officials. Take N——. The repre- 
sentative there is a perfect ass. Everybody laughs at him. 
Nobody takes him seriously. He is one of those men who ars 
much more in need of signing a pledge against rhetoric than 
alcohol. Though an ardent teetotaler, he is habitually drunk 
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with words and phrases euch as “ the uplifting of the people’ 
and “ no freedom in this country ” (this when Malone was sent 
to gaol). His oracle, of course, is Lansbury, and that little 
affair of the diamonds, cheques, and bonds produced no effect 
whatever. He is not in any sense a bad man, only a prize 
windbag incapable of acting sensibly. 

In fairness I must say that I hear that at a pit about three 
miles from here the union official responsible for the pump-men 
acted with great good sense. He refused to let the underground 
pumpers come out, and has kept the pumping going all through. 
I wrote to the manager at H—— and asked if he wanted volua- 
teers, as, although I knew nothing of engineering, I didn’t in 
the least mind a dirty job. I got a nice letter saying they 
were very much pleased at getting a spontaneous offer of help. 
However, they said they could keep going all right with their 
own office staff, and they thought it better not to get outside 
help if possible. I was sorry, as I should have enjoyed getting 
black at stoking or some such job, and then meeting at the gate 
my neighbour, who is the real pump-man! 

I can’t help feeling that here the colliers will listen to 
reason, as they all say they are prepared for a reduction, but 
that the jump was too great. At the same time no one is able 
to say what the actual result of the new scale of wages would 
be. Yesterday I was told that in truth on the new system, if 
a man liked to work hard, he could get 30s. or £2 a week more 
than before the war. The Iederation, for their own ends, or, 
rather, for the ends of the officials, seem to have prevented the 
men knowing exactly what the reduction would be, but have 
used the poison gas method of talking of “ enormous reduc- 
tions,” “starvation,” &c. The masters, as far as I can see 
here, have also not made it clear what the net result would 
be. In this I think they have been foolish, giving a fair field 
to false rumours. I was told that some years ago the miners’ 
representative at N——, quite as stupid a windbag as the pre- 
sent one, used to say that what they were working for was to 
be able to call a strike of all miners on the same day, “ because 
then we’ve got ’ee.”” The methods of the Hun are not confined 
to the General Staff at Berlin. 

What a tragedy it all is, that by bad guiding a body of decent 
men can be reduced to this condition of selfishness and folly! 
After all, these people are essentially the same as those we 
knew so well and loved in the hospitals during the war. 

One characteristic thing I heard was said by my neighbour 
when he heard of the Government preparations, the calling 
out of the Reserves and the recruiting of the Defence Force. lie 
exclaimed, “‘ What a lot it will cost! They had much better 
have given it to us to go back to work; it would have been 
cheaper for the country in the end.” This is the policy of 
Denegeld in its modern application.—I am, Sir, &c., i 





TILE COMMERCIAL CASE FOR THE PLUMAGE BILL. 

(To tae Epiror or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—The Plumage Bill passed its Second Reading in the 
Commons last week by yet another thumping majority, in 
spite of the usual efforts of the trade spokesmen to evade a 
vote by meaningless hatter. During the last few weeks the 
Plumage Bill Group, through one of its Vice-Presidents, the 
Editorial Director of the five most influential trade papers in 
the country, has been collecting evidence dealing solely with 
the commercial case for the Bill, and, with the permission 
of the editor, I will briefly lay before your readers the results 
of this inquiry. They are of great importance, since the com- 
mercial aspect is the only one upon which any kind of con- 
troversy exists or has ever existed. None but inhuman clods 
or the financially interested can think it good that the world 
should be ravaged of its bird-life from pole to pole simply 
and solely for idle women to prank themselves in its skins and 
plumes. 

In 1913 the import of feathers from abroad into England was 
1,063,989 (value in pounds sterling), and in 1920 this had dropped 
to 48,234, partly because of a decline in the use of wild birds’ 
plumage for hats, partly because of a cheapening of the market, 
partly because of the rapid extinction of the birds used in 
the trade, and partly because of the general odium now 
attaching to this vile traffic. Nationally, then, the trade is 
quite insignificant. But even these figures are deceptive, since 
only 20 per cent. of them grease the wheels of British trade, 
the rest going abroad at once to be prepared and dressed, being 
reexported thence to England. In other words, the trade is 
almost entirely in the hands not of merchants but middlemen 
and brokers, and the suppression of the traffic in “ fancy 
feathers ” implies not a loss but a transference of revenue to 
harmless and economically sound branches of millinery. What 
are they? Firstly, the Ostrich Feather Industry (exclusively 
British); secondly, the Poultry Feather Trade; thirdly, the 
Game Birds’ Trade; fourthly, various trades dealing in manu- 
factured substitutes and accessories, such as ribbons, plumes, 





i 
berries, wool, ciré, raffia, silk, lace, braid, heads, tinsele, 
cellophane, and other ornaments, all of which are hampered 
from expansion by the competition of the “ faney feather ” 
market. In other words, again, the abolition of the traffic in 
wild birds does not involve killing an industry. It means 
substituting and developing a wholesome, sound, and Profitable 
type of millinery, benefiting the manufacturers, the workers 
and the public alike. The industrial case is as selid, The 
highest official estimate of the workers employed is between 
600 and 700, and with the steep decline in the trade they must 
be now fewer, and the process of absorption inte the decent 
allied trades is already taking place. These workers are 
(11-12ths) girls fresh from school; their employment is seasonal 
and subject to the vagaries of fashion. The skilled werkers, 
who form the remaining twelfth, would very readily be snapped 
up by the “ plumassiers ” engaged in turning the raw materia] 
of ostrich, poultry, &., feathers (viz., the bulk of the orna- 
mental feathers of commerce) into the finished article. Tho 
moral of it all is that the passage of the Plumage Bill, 
demanded for human, scientific, imperial, democratig 
(viz., Parliamentary obstruction), and agricultural reacons, 
would, without any doubt, release an important section of 
British trade from foreign competition and give an impetus 
to industrial expansion. 

The debate at the Second Reading showed conclusively, by 
direct reference, that the Spectator’s campaign has alarmed the 
opposition. A little more courage, vigilance, and publicity, 
and the Bill is over the bar of committee and safe in port. 
Such an achievement will mark a definite stride in the history 
of civilized progress, in the growth of that sympathy and 
imagination which are the real, if invisible, pillars of human 
society, and in the preservation of that unique and radiant 
life which has assuredly not been spun out of lowly beginnings 
to be the ultimate prey of frivolity and greed.—I am, Sir, &e., 

H. J. Massinesam 
(Plumage Bill Group). 





LORD HUGH CECIL ON CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 
(To THe Epiron or tHe ** SpectaTor.’’)} 
Sir,—The difficulty which Mr. Stephens finds in the words of 
our Ordinal, understood to convey the power of ministerial 
absolution, “‘ Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven 
-.-+ arises from the idea that it is the ordaining bishop who 
confers that power, and that the power to absolve resides in the 
person of the priest. Those of us who find this idea impessible, 
and who understand that the priest absolves only as the agent 
of the Church, that he is but the hand and voice of the Church 
in the forgiving or retaining, can adopt the words without 
embarrassment, and encourage a Free Church minister to do 
the same. But in truth this principle, that the priest (and the 
bishop) is the agent of the Church, and his ordination (or con- 
secration) is the act of the Church—an act of communion of the 
Church and the minister, and of both with Christ—holds in it 
the solution of the problem of reunion of the Churches so far as 
reunion turns on the question of ministerial orders. I have 
not seen this principle recognized in the present diseussion. 
If established it would do much to break down “ the middle 
wall of partition” between the Anglican and the Free 
Churches.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H. Sgrixe. 
Oxford. 
{We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. | 





PROHIBITION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
[To THe Epiror or THe “ Speectator.’’) 
Sir,—Our experience during the three years of Prehibition 
in British Columbia proved one thing with absolute 
certainty, that every month it becomes more difficult to 
enforce a Prohibition law. At first the new breom swept 
clean, but soon the restraints became irritating, and all sorts 
of devices were invented for getting round the law. In every 
town and village men, often respected citizens, went into the 
business of selling liquor unlawfully for two or three times 
the normal price. Thus Prohibition applied only te the poor, 
and meant nothing to the rich. On September 30th the Inland 
Revenue Department issued the following figures of illicit 
stills seized in Canada during the last three fiscal years: 
1918, 13; 1919, 191; 1920, 992. I live in a fruit-raising district, 
and an enormous proportion of the residents learnt to 
make wine as strong as claret from prunes, cherries, black 
currants, elderberries, and so on. (Prune is considered the 
best.) I know one man who made 45 gallons of prune wine 
a year, and an old bachelor friend used to watch with great 
delight the maturing of 40 gallons of elderberry. From 20 to 
40 gallons a year was a very usual amount to make. The most 
enthusiastic winemakers were often Prohibitionists. Of eeurse, 
children were given far more of these home-made wines than 
they would be of anything purchased. We also had great 
quantities of cider, a most insidious fluid. In this little town 
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of 3,000 people I have known three men to be fined in one day 
because of the fascinations of cider. All this home manufac- 
turing was probably quite illegal, but it was so strongly sup- 
ported by public opinion that no attempt was ever made to 
stop it. 

The parts of the Province where fruit is not raised had 
a less happy fate. Providentially the wet climate of Van- 
couver is very favourable to dandelions, and a very heady 
liquor can be made from dandelions. At the proper season 
nearly the whole population turned out into the streets to pick 
the yellew weed, and little boys collected it, and sold it at 5 to 10 
cents a mug. The year before last a Prohibition alderman 
counted 73 of his constituents collecting dandelions on his way 
from his home to the Council Chamber. Im case you should have 
ahead ef you a period of tribulation like that from which we 
have emerged, I may cay that we have not been entirely miser- 
able. We got enormous fun out of Prohibition. The despotism 
of Pussyfoot was well tempered with epigrams, both in 
prose and verse. The making of wines is a very fascinating 
pursuit ; it is truly a fine art. The exchange of recipes and 
the comparison of vintages has been a great cementer of old 
friendships and maker of new ones. A somewhat unexpected 
result has been a revival of Biblical scholarship. British 
Columbia is still sufficiently orthodox to attach great import- 
ance te the teaching of the Bible about wine. The Modera- 
tionists jubilantly cited the miracle at Cana of Galilee, and 
the advice of St. Paul to Timothy; but the Prohibitionists 
indignantly denied that fermented wine was meant. Not only 
was the English version diligently studied, but all who had 
ever learat any Greek procured Testaments and studied the 
passages in the original. There was unending controversy as 
to the meaning of the word “ oinos,” and translations were 
discovered which must have disturbed the souls of Liddell 
and Scott, wherever they may be. An archdeacon asserted on 
a Vancerver platform that the translators of the Bible had 
made a grievous mistake in supposing that “ oinos” meant 
wine. “It may,” he said, “ have meant lemonade, or some 
weak eme per cent. beverage.” Many asserted at first that it 
meant Mr. Bryan’s grape-juice, but they were so unmercifully 
laughed at that they afterwards decided that it meant 
“spiritual wine.” Even the unlearned plunged into the dis- 
cussion, and one Plymouth Brother assured me that the wine 
at Cana ceuld not possibly have been fermented because it was 
not given time to ferment.—I am, Sir, &c., R. B. Kerr. 

Kelewna, B.C. 





AMERICA AND THE IRISH. 
{To THe Epitor or THE “ SrectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—I have read with much interest the accounts in British 
papers relative to the annoyance and resentment caused in 
Britain by the apparent sympathy shown by Americans for 
what the Irish call their “‘ Sacred Cause.” I don’t think anyone 
need feel the slightest concern over the attitude of the 
Americaa people in this matter. Anglo-Saxon America has no 
sympathy for Ireland. I have lived nearly all my life in the 
United States, and as a working woman have known well the 
average American, a class that visiting Englishmen (chiefly 
celebrities) rarely have an opportunity of meeting, and I can 
truthfully say that never in my thirty-five years’ residence in 
this ceuntry have I ever met an American, average or other- 
wise, whe would confess to anything but a feeling of the most 
profound contempt for an Irish Roman Catholic. Personally, 
I hed always thought this feeling was only to be found in the 
New England States, but a sister who taught for some time 
in Portland, Oregon, told me that the feeling was far stronger 
there than in New England. Americans allying themselves 
with Lrish propagandists are either hyphenates or politicians 
with an axe to grind. 


There are any number of Americans who do not like the 


English, and as the English in this country never make them- 
selves im any way conspicuous, the American who doesn’t like 
them has no hesitancy in saying so, publicly or otherwise, but 
Americans themselves, being to a very great extent easy-going 
people with a horror of a row, are afraid to “ throw down” the 
Irish, net because they have any sympathy with them or their 
grievances, but because they are afraid of the Irishman’s well- 
known powers of vituperation. Had President Harding refused 
to write the letter he did in support of the campaign to raise 
funde for “suffering Ireland,’”’ he would have been vilified and 
abused by the vociferous Irish from one end of the country to 
the other; and they never forget a grievance. Another mis- 
conception in Britain, shared to a certain extent by some 
Americans, is that the Irish, by swinging their vote solidly to 
the Republicans, elected Harding. Nothing is farther from 
the truth! No Irish-American that I have ever known would 
“turn down ” a man with a daughter named Maloney in order 
to place a Freemason in the presidential chair.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sf. Ricwarpson. 





POPULAR LECTURES IN MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPecTaTor.’’] 

Siz,—Lord Sudeley’s movement in the matter of popularizing 
our museums and art galleries is full of interest, as it brings us 
one degree nearer to our aim of having an enlightened popula- 
tion. May I say in as few words as possible that, while I 
deplore the importation of cheap Americanism, I do recommend 
those interested, who are backing up Lord Sudeley, to study 
what American museums are doing? We are old fossils in 
comparison! I have not space for a fully detailed report, of 
course, but let me just note two points of interest. 

(1) A girl student in Boston had an idea, and went with it to 
the director of the Boston Museum (where was red tape?), who 
listened to her. That was the first step: the next step was that 
the museum gave her facilities to experiment in its building. 
A few years later her idea had been proven, and is now likely 
to spread all over America. Meanwhile, a committee has sent 
her to Palestine (two years’ leave of absence from the museum, 
where she is now officially teaching scholars). In Jerusalem and 
other cities of Palestine she is now inaugurating her system 
of art teaching and training teachers. That her system brings 
out results quite beyond anything we have to show in the art 
work of school-taught children will, I am sure, be endorsed 
by authorities I can name, who saw examples in London with 
me before she went East. First moral.—No red tape and a 
desire to experiment brings good result and helps a museum. 

(2) There is a “‘docent” system over there, by which 
educated ladies, free of charge, take each an afternoon a week 
and enjoy the works in the Metropolitan Museum with bands 
of (what we would call) Board School children. These ladies 
enjoy it; the children, voluntarily, crowd to it on Saturdays 
and wet days. 

Then in the lecture-room someone as expert in interesting 
children as is Dr. Haney, Director of Art in Public Schools 
(I think that is his correct title), who can make old things live, 
gives a lecture preparatory to the work of the docents of that 
day. Many other points can be worked out to suit ourselves 
from a study of American methods. In addition to picture post- 
cards, &c., on sale, the Metropolitan Museum of New York has 
a really wonderful (and wonderfully arranged) room full of 
lantern slides, catalogued under nearly every art subject 
imaginable, and those slides they lend out for a tiny sum, or 
free of cost, according to where you want to take them. They 
allowed me to take 100 of these slides to Canada when I lectured 
there. They will also lend them to the poorest and smallest 
meeting. They thus do a great service. We do nothing of this 
sort as far as I know. It is the same with books. ‘The great 
public library in Fifth Avenue allowed me to take books 
(and to return them by post and get others by post) 
to the West Indies, even though I was not an American 
subject! This was only stopped when America went into 
the war and made postage dangerous to the books. Naturally, 
the volumes in question were not first editions or rare 
ones, but they were invaluable to me at the time. Our 
museums need to be democratized: we do not want to stand in 
fear of officials who have too much the manner of the older 
Civil servant, the kind who is too superior to meet you on 
equal terms.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AmeELIA Derriges 


(Member of the Royal Institution of Great Britain and of the 
American Federation of Arts, &c.). 

The Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, W. 

P.S.—I think many young, and also experienced, artists would 
sign on for a day a week at a small sum and enjoy acting as 
guide to a museum. A regulation guide is too stereotyped, and 
** goes stale.” 





A HOUSE OF RETREAT. 
{To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaToB.’’] 
Str,—Some years ago (I think in 1908) you drew attention it 
your columns to a remarkable article in the Hibbert Journal 
by the late Father Plater, S.J., on the “ Retreat Houses in ~ 
Belgium and Trance.” Your notice of the article did much to 
further the cause of retreats in England, and brought the 
subject to the attention of many men who perhaps seldom see 
what are usually called “Church papers.” 1 venture, therefore, 
on behalf of the committee of this House of Retreat, to ask you 
to insert this present letter, in case some of your readers may 
care to know what is being done in the way of providing oppor- 
tunities of religious quiet for laymen to whom perhaps the 
ordinary retreat house may not appeal. For it is certain 
that it is not only “ working men,” or men engaged in trade or 
commerce, who need such homes of quiet. Men who belong to 
what, in common parlance, is called the “educated ” class or 
the “ leisured ”’ class need them no less. Many such men have 
been trying to piece things together, and to get life on to sound 
and considered lines after the chaos of the last few years, and 
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have found it far from easy. And it is difficult to find a place 
which provides. the right atmosphere and surroundings for 
quiet thought. ‘This house, within eesy distance of London, 
with a good train service, in very attractive country, and with 
a chapel in a large, old-fashioned garden, is admirably suited 
not only for formal retreats but for visits also. Visitors are 
welcome at any time, When no retreat is actually being held, 
and are free to make as much, or as little, use as they like of 
the ordinary services in the chapel. If any of your readers 
care to write for fuller information as to either retreats or 
visits, I hope they will do so. An illustrated booklet (4 House 
of Quiet), giving a description of the house and its purpose, 
could be sent to anyone who asked for it. It costs 4d4—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. B. Trevetyan, Warden. 
The Yews, Beaconsfield. 





THE TRAFFIC IN OLD HORSES. 
{To tHe Epitror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—The result of the 1914 campaign for stopping this traffic 
was a “ stiffening up” of the inspection by which we were 
assured only horses fit for work would be passed. This a too 
trustful public understood to mean that horses for work only 
would be exported. But our old horses continue to be sent in 
thousands to France and Belgium for slaughter, and it cannot 
be too much emphasized that so long as we send our worn-out 
servants for butchery on the Continent, so long will they be 
subjected to cruelty, over which we have no control, and to a 
torturing death, and, in addition, to cruel faking by horse 
copers to enable them to pass veterinary inspection, to which 
horrible practices public attention is being most usefully 
directed by the Press. In view of the high prices obtained 
abroad, the proposed £20 tax on each horse is the most practical 
means of securing the ending of the hideous trade, and all 
voters should press this solution on their M.P.s.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. LE. Brece. 
The Red House, Beaminster, W. Dorset. 





WAR HISTORY OF THE 62xp (WEST RIDING) DIVISION. 
{To rue Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—A history of the 62nd (West Riding) Division is about to 
he written. We feel confident that all those who have personal 
diaries or maps likely to be useful to the author will be willing 
to lend them, and so share in the production of a history that 
shall be a worthy record of the achievements of the Division. 
All ranks are therefore cordially invited to send whatever 
material they consider suitable to Mr. Everard Wyrall, 
Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, London, 8.W. 1. All docu- 
ments will be carefully returned when no longer required, and 
for this purpose the name and address of the owner should be 
clearly stated on each. It is further advisable that the diaries, 
&c., should be forwarded by registered post.—We are, Sir, &., 
Watrter Brairawaite, Lieut.-General. 
Roserrt Wuicuam, Major-General 
(ately Commanding 62nd W. R. Division). 
Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. 





A BRAIN WAVE. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

S1r,—The following brain wave may interest your readers, 
recalled to my remembrance when lately reading the account 
in Harries’s History of England of the assassination of the 
Duke of Buckingham in the reign of Charles I. by Felton. I 
recall distinctly my father saying to us at dinner that a friend 
had come into his reom (in the War Office) and, after some 
conversation, told him he wished he would come and dine with 
him as he had a paper he very much wished to show him, 
adding, *‘ You will never guess what it is.” My father instantly 
replied, “The paper which fell out of Felton’s hat.” And it 
was so. I need hardly add my father had no clue to his friend’s 
possession.—I am, Sir, &c., A. E. T, 





THE ORIGIN OF THE LONDON COSTERMONGERS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sin,—I am a reader of your valued periodical. In Mr. A. R. 
llope-Moncrieff’s book London, p. 247, there is an allusion to 
the costermongers of London and their connexion with Spain. 
About fifteen years ago the similarity of these people to the 
Spanish gipsy was spoken of by Mr. Will Jenkins, an English 
decorative artist, then in our employ, and recently I have 
talked with one of the professors in Harvard University about 
the same subject. In my youth I resided in London, and recall 
the picturesque costume. The men wore corduroy trousers, 
tight at the knee and belled at the ankle, and a row of round 
buttons or pearls close together down each outside seam, and 
around the neck they tied a coloured kerchief. The women 
were given to wide-brimmed hats with large ostrich plumes— 
purple, if my memory serves me correctly. The opulent among 
the costermongers possessed a donkey and cart. They were a 





peculiar class. They were quite set off from the rest of the 
East Londoners, and they. used a slang in their conversation 
quite their own, or, at least, it was difficult to underetand 
although I was familiar with much of the Cockney dialect. The 
Mexican of to-day has several points similar to the old London 
costermonger as I remember him, except as to headgear. ] 
shall be extremely grateful for any information you can giyg 
me on this interesting subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 
98 Avon Hill Street, Cambridge, Mass. Stoney A. Kuper, 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with @ pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘“‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mods 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the 
Lditor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
_—p>—_. 
LE NOTRE; OR, NEPTUNE IN CHAINS, 
ENSLAVED are the old gods; 
Pan pipes soundlessly 
For the wnheeding bees. 


Bound by the trailing tresses of the vine 
To soft captivity, 

Neptune has left his waves 

To stand beneath the frozen, green cascades 
Of summer trees. 


Is the Sea-God, then, content to rule 
The rippling of wayward flowers, 
Lulled by the song that many birds pour out 
From their green cradles, gently rocked— 
Songs that foam like hissing rain 
Among the heavy blossoms ? 
Can he control 
The music of the wind through poplar-trees, 
Those trees, an instrument 
That any wind, however young 
Or drunk with drowsing scent 
Of petals, crushed by the flaming fingers of the sun, 
Can play upon ? 
. ° . e ‘ 
But darkness, the deliverer, 
Comes with dreams. 
Night’s grape-stained waves 
Cool his aching body ; 
The song of the nightingale 
Falls round him 
Like the froth of little waves ; 
The warm touch of the evening wind 
Thaws the green cascades 
Till you can hear 
Every liquid sound within the world— 
Fountains, falling waterfalls, 
The low murmur of the rolling sea— 
«-. And Neptune dreams that he is free. ... 
OsBERT SITWELL. 








THE THEATRE. 


—_——_——- 

MISS ISADORA DUNCAN’S MATINEES AT THE PRINCE 
OF WALES THEATRE (3 o'clock). 

I WROTE some time ago complaining that there was no literature 
by whose aid we—the public—could erect a standard of 
criticism of the art of dancing. All we know is that there are 
a great many sorts of dancers who obviously aim at completely 
different results; for instance, Mme. Karsavina, M. Adolf 
Bolm, the Palace Girls, the Swedish Ballet, Morris dancers, 
Miss Isadora Duncan, and Miss Grace Cristie who dances in 
the Benda masks in The League of Notions. I personally have 
got the whole matter no further disentangled in my own mind 
than to be aware that, first, in some forms of dancing choreo- 
graphics are subservient to music and in some music is subser- 
vient to choreographics ; secondly, that there is dramatic dancing 
and pure dancing. As regards the dancing itself, there is 
another division more or less comparable to the difference 
between the English and Continental styles of skating; that 
is to say, in some dancing (as in much of the ensemble work 
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of M. Jacques Dalcroze’s pupils and some of Mr. Boughton’s 
ballets where the dancers play the part of scenery) the dancing 
of individuals is secondary to the patterns which are made by 
the positions of the dancers in relation to each other. In another 
school, like that of Miss Isadora Duncan, dancing is an entirely 
individual matter, with a single dancer on the stage, and often 
very little movement at all. 

Most of Miss Isadora Duncan’s dancing falls for primary 
category into the same class as that of M. Jacques Dalcroze’s 
pupils; that is to say, the dancing is secondary to the music : 
it is an interpretation. On Tuesday week she danced a pro- 
gramme entirely consisting of Chopin’s works, admirably played 
by Mr. Walter Rummel. It was the first time that I had seen 
her, and, speaking as one entirely ignorant of music, I thought 
she had made rather an unfortunate selection of her music. 
The “ Etude” in E major, for instance, seems to me to be like 
a wide landscape with high-piled clouds sending shadows across 
it and a wind ruffling the trees, and not in the least like a woman, 
however beautiful, standing in amorphous classical drapery 
close to a grand piano, In the first part of the programme Miss 
Duncan scarcely moved at all, coming on to the stage with 
reluctant, dragging footsteps and standing perfectly still, with 
gestures of her arms and head by way of expression. These 
gestures were apparently intended to be interpretative, as they 
did not seem to bear any rhythmic relation to the music. In 
the “ Funeral March” suite she seemed to me to point the 
moral far too plainly and to tell the story of grief, of the aban- 
donment of the grave, and then of a happy resurrection only 
too clearly. In the miming all the subtlety of the music was 
lost. Much more attractive was her dancing in the ‘“ Three 
Polonaises,” which she treated as a sort of spring song and, 
crowned with roses, danced with a great deal of rhythm and 
gaiety. This, it seems to me, is much Miss Duncan’s best work ; 
here she is delightful. She was, of course, one of the pioneers 
cf the so-called classical dancing which did so much to revive 
public interest in what was in England virtually a lost art. 





TARN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Krnesway.—The Heart of a Child + es 8.15—2.30 
[Quite a good play for those who do not mind tho 
sentimental.) 
Sr. Martrn’s.—A Bill of Divorcement .. ¢+ 8.30—2.30 
{An admirable play, well acted.] 
Wynpiam’s.—Bull-Dog Drummond oe es 8.15—2.30 
{A melodrama of an uncompromising description with a 
gang of “ crooks,” coloured light, torture—in fact, 
a complete equipment. Mr. Gerald du Maurier 
equally imperturbable whether he or the villain 
is looking down the business end of the pistol.) 
Court THEATRE.—Othello .. es oo ee 7.45—2,0 


{Mr. Fagan’s production. Notice later.) 








BOOKS 
O ° 
THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS.* 
We are not going to argue at length whether Mr. Lansing ought 
or ought not to have written his book. He no doubt wrote 
and published because he thought it was of real importance 
* to his own country and to the world at large that light should 
be thrown upon the doings of the Paris Conference. That was 
per se a good motive. All the same it would have been better 
to have respected that implied oath of secrecy which is in all 
great affairs, and especially in foreign matters binds all sub- 
ordinate instruments. Without that implied vow how could it 
be possible to regulate the business of the world? If, however, 
we can forgive the breach of a rule which should bind like that 
of the confessional, we must admit that Mr. Lansing’s book is 
of deep interest. 

The book is notable from two points of view. In the first 
place, it gives us a picture of President Wilson of the most amaz- 
ing kind. That, however, we shall leave our readers to peruse 
for themselves. It is a piece of incidental portraiture worthy 
of St. Simon. There is no intention to portray a character, 
but the result of the record is portentous. In the second place, 
it shows the dire consequences which ensue when the 
interests of a great nation, nay of all the nations, are reposed 
in the hands of a man who has the temperament not of the 
statesman but of a highly strung man of letters possessed of the 

* The Peace N :gotiations. By Robert Lansing. London: Constable. (163, net.) 








academic type of mind—the man who does not know how to 
act with or even to confer with others; who resents advice 
unless it is sympathetic or even adulatory; who regards 
opposition not merely as an insult but as a personal wound. 
Mr. George Meredith describes such a man in his great novel. 
But though we laugh at Sir Willoughby Patterne, who could 
but weep if President Wilson were the Egoist ? 

As interesting as the portrait drawn of President Wilson is 
Mr. Lansing’s analysis of the inherent evils of the Covenant. 
In these sections of the book Mr. Lansing proves himself 
strangely prescient. None has ever shown us so clearly 
the weak points of the League, of the dangers latent in 
the Guarantees or in the principle of self-determination. Self- 
determination was in truth, though President Wilson never 
seems to have known it, “ the uncreating word.” If it had been 
allowed to be applied in practice as it was in theory, it must 
have destroyed the League of Nations as soon as it was born. 
Here are Mr. Lansing’s words on the point :— 


““Among my notes I find one of December 20th, 1918— 

that is, one week after the American Commission landed in 
France—in which I recorded my thoughts concerning certain 
phrases or epigrams of the President which he had declared 
to be bases of peace, and which I considered to contain the 
seeds of future trouble. In regard to the asserted right of 
‘self-determination’’ I wrote: ‘When the President talks of 
“self-determination ” what unit has he in mind? Does he 
mean a race, @ territorial area, or a community ? Without 
a definite unit which is practical, application of this principlo 
is dangerous to peace ond stability.” Ten days later (December 
30th) the frequent repetition of the phrase in the Press and 
by members of certain groups and unofficial delegations, who 
were in Paris seeking to obtain hearings before the Conference, 
caused me to write the following: ‘The more I think about 
the President’s declaration as to the right of “ self-determina- 
tion,” the more convinced I am of the danger of putting such 
ideas into the minds of certain races. It is bound to be the 
basis of impossible demands of the Peace Congress and create 
trouble in many lands. What effect will it have on the Irish, 
the Indians, the Egyptians, and the nationalists among the 
Boers ? Will it not breed discontent, disorder, and rebellion ? 
Will not the Mohammedans of Syria and Palestine and possibly 
of Morocco and Tripoli rely on it ? How can it be harmonized 
with Zionism, to which the President is practically committed ? 
The phrase is simply loaded with dynamite. It will raise 
hopes which can never be realized. It will, I fear, cost thousands 
of lives. In the end it is bound to be discredited, to be called 
the dream of an idealist who failed to realize the danger until 
too late to check those who attempt to put the principle in 
force. What a calamity that the phrase was ever uttered ! 
What misery it will cause !’ Since the foregoing notes were written 
the impracticability of the universal or even of the general 
application of the principle has been fully demonstrated. Mr. 
Wilson resurrected ‘the consent of the governed’ regardless 
of the fact that history denied its value as a practical guide 
in modern political relations. He proclaimed it in the phrase 
of ‘self-determination,’ declaring it to be an ‘imperative 
principle of action.’ He made it one of the bases of peace. 
And yet, in the negotiations at Paris and in the formulation 
of the foreign policy of the United States, he has by his acts 
denied the existence of the right other than as the expression 
of a moral precept, as something to be desired, but generally 
unattainable in the lives of nations. In the actual conduct 
of affairs, in the practical and concrete relations between 
individuals and Governments, it doubtless exercises and should 
exercise ® measure of influence, but it is not a controlling 
influence.” 
It is all very well to be able to write like this now. But 
remember that Mr. Lansing’s memorandum was written in 
December, 1918. 'To the passage we have just quoted we must 
add another on the point of self-determination :— 


“It may be pointed out as a matter of special interest to 
the student of American history that, if the right of ‘self- 
determination’ were sound in principle and uniformly applic- 
able in establishing political allegiance and territorial sovereignty, 
the endeavour of the Southern States to secede from the American 
Union in 1861 would have been wholly justifiable; and, con- 
versely, the Northern States, in forcibly preventing secession 
and compelling the ighabitants of the States composing the 
Confederacy to remain under the authority of the Federal 
Government, would have perpetrated a great and indefensible 
wrong against the ple of the South by depriving them of 
a right to which they were by nature entitled. This is the 
logic of the application of the principle of ‘ self-determination ’ 
to the political rights at issue in the American Civil War. 
I do not believe that there are many Americans of the present 
generation who would support the proposition that the South 
was inherently right and the North was inherently wrong in 
that great conflict. There were, at the time when the sections 
were arrayed in arms against each other, and there may still 
be, differences of opinion as to the legal right of secession under 
the Constitution of the United States, but the inherent right 
of a people of a State to throw off at will their allegiance to 
the Federal Union and resume complete sovereignty over the 
territory of the State was never urged as a conclusive argu- 
ment. It was the legal right and not the naturel right which 
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was emphasized as justif those who took up arms in order 
to disrupt the Union. But if an American citizen denies that 
the principle of ‘self-deterinination’ can be rightly applied 
to the affairs of his own country, how can he consistently 
maintain that it is a right inseparable from a true conception 
of political liberty and therefore universally applicable, just 
in principle, and wise frong the practical point of view ?” 


As to the question of the Guarantees—i.e., Article 10—Mr. 
Lansing writes with equal acumen. He saw at once the danger 
into which the President was not only himself rushing headlong, 
but was driving the world; and he (Mr. Lansing) did his very 
best to remonstrate and to lead his chief to adopt safer courses. 
The Secretary of State realized that if there was to be an 
Association of Nations, they would want some sort of guarantee 
that they were not be to perpetually interfered with. At 
the same time he saw clearly that to give them what we may 
call a Holy Alliance guarantee—i.e., one like that against which 
Castlereagh fought so determinedly—would ruin the pact because 
it would either be unsustainable or else create a world tyranny. 
Accordingly, Mr. Lansing, with great ingenuity, devised a 
system which provided what might be called a negative rather 
than an affirmative guarantee. We cannot, however, dwell 
in detail upon this matter, nor, again, show Mr. Lansing’s dis- 
crimination in saying that if the idea of independence was to be 
preserved, you must preserve the idea of sovereignty, and that 
if sovereignty was to be preserved, it was essential to maintain 
the equality of States and not to emphasize, as has been done 
in the League of Nations, the difference between the big States 
and the little States. That difference, remember, under the 
Treaty and Covenant, is not merely one of degree but becomes 
one of kind. 

Instead, however, of dealing with this matter, we desire to 
quote from the speech made by Mr. Lansing on Decem ber 5th, 
1919, to the American Bar Association :— 


“While abstract justice cannot (under present conditions) 
be depended upon as a firm basis on which to constitute an 
international concord for the preservation of peace and good 
relations between nations, legal justice offers a common ground 
where the nations can meet to settle their controversies. No 
nation can refuse in the face of the opinion of the world to 
declare its unwillingness to recognize the legal rights of other 
nations or to submit to the judgment of an impartial tribunal 
a dispute involving the determination of such rights. The 
moment, however, that we go beyond the clearly defined field 
of legal justice we enter the field of diplomacy where national 
interests and ambitions are to-day the controlling factors of 
national action. Concession and compromise are the chief 
agents of diplomatic settlement instead of the impartial applica- 
tion of legal justice which is essential to a judicial settlement. 
Furthermore, the two modes of settlement differ in that a 
judicial settlement rests upon the precept that all nations, 
whether great or small, are equal, but in the sphere of diplomacy 
the inequality of nations is not only recognized, but unquestion- 
ably influences the adjustment of international differences. 
Any change in the relative power of nations, a change which 
is continually taking place, makes more or less temporary 
diplomatic settlements, but in no way affects a judicial settle- 
ment. However, then, international society may be organized 
for the future, and whatever machinery may be set up to 
minimize the possibilities of war, I believe that the agency 
which may be counted upon to function with certainty is that 
which develops and applies legal justice. Every other agency, 
regardless of its form, will be found, when analysed, to be 
diplomatic in character and subject to those impulses and 
purposes which generally affect diplomatic negotiations. With 
a full appreciation of the advantage to be gained for the world 
at large through the common consideration of a vexatious 
international question by a body representing all nations, 
we ought not to lose sight of the fact that such consideration and 
the action resulting from it are essentially diplomatic in nature. 
It is, in brief, the transference of a dispute in a particular case 
from the capitals of the disputants to the place where the 
delegates of the nations assemble to deliberate together on 
matters which affect their common interests. It does not— 
and this we should understand—remove the question from 
the processes of diplomacy or prevent the influences which 
enter into diplomacy from affecting its consideration. Nor 
does it to an appreciable extent change the actual 
inequality which exists among nations in the matter of power 
and influence.” 


This passage is specially worthy of notice at the moment. 
As far as we can see, it is on these lines that President Harding 
intends to move. 

We may say in conclusion that Mr. Lansing’s manner of 
writing, especially in his official memoranda, follows the best 
traditions of American legal literature, and these are the best 
traditions of our race and language as a whole. Mansfield’s 


judgments and Blackstone’s Commentaries belong as much to 
America as to us. America does not take by purchase, but by 
the right of birth. 





AT THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL.* 

In this book Captain Peter Wright, who acted as an interpreter 
at the Supreme War Council at Versailles, tries to destroy the 
reputation of Lord Haig, Sir William Robertson, Sir Frederick 
Maurice, and others. The argument is conducted with a spirit 
of almost bloodthirsty partisanship which is not at all disguised 
by the author’s air of being the scientific historian. He con. 
tinually refers his readers to documents which he says are to 
be found in such and such a place. We imagine that readers 
who want to consult these documents will have to wait some 
time, as all the more important papers referred to are con- 
fidential. By what right Captain Wright quotes from these 
documents is not explained. He has taken an inexcusable 
liberty. We have no reason, however, to suggest that his 
quotations are inaccurate; we have no doubt, indeed, that 
they are accurate. What we do say is that he has used his 
facts so as to present a statement which is unreasonable and 
unfair at nearly every point. To the book as a whole we cannot 
apply a less harsh word than ill-conditioned. 

Condemnation of the distinguished officers we have named 
of course involves the championship of other persons. Captain 
Wright’s heroes are Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Henry Wilson, and 
Marshal Foch. The feats of Marshal Foch are heroic in the 
eyes of every one, and we need not question anything that 
Captain Wright says about them; nor need we question the 
services of Sir Henry Wilson. The real issue is whether Mr. 
Lloyd George was inspired with great strategical penetration 
and inventiveness, and whether these qualities would have 
quickly won the war had he not been thwarted at every turn 
by Lord Haig and General Pétain, Sir William Robertson and 
Sir Frederick Maurice. For our part we do not believe a word 
of Captain Wright’s case. By some criticism of Mr. Lloyd 
George here and there he gives an appearance of impartiality 
to an extraordinarily injudicious book, but the fact remains 
that he supports the insupportable proposition that if Mr. 
Lloyd George’s strategy and his plan for achieving “ unity of 
command” had been accepted, success for the Allies could 
not have been long delayed after he became Prime Minister. 
What little force Captain Wright’s argument has depends upon 
his assumption that the Allies for a considerable part of the 
war before the spring of 1918 had a superiority of numbers 
over Germany. Unfortunately, military numbers are like 
political statistics. There are paper numbers and there are 
effective numbers—very different things. In stating that the 
Allies were stronger than the Germans, Captain Wright relies 
upon figures which would not be accepted now. In pressing 
his argument that Lord Haig prodigally wasted human lives 
—no more odious charge could be brought—he contrasts French 
and British losses to the detriment of British generalship by 
comparing the casualties of a short French period with those 
of a long British period ! 

The actual story of how Mr. Lloyd George tried to bring 
about Unity of Command was as follows, and is extremely 
unlike what Captain Wright tells us. In the spring of 1917 
Mr. Lloyd George required Lord Haig to subordinate himself 
to General Nivelle. The plans which Lord Haig had carefully 
prepared during the winter for a Flanders campaign in 1917 
were postponed. For the time being, and for all practical 
purposes, General Nivelle was a Generalissimo. The result 
was disastrous. The great attack at the Chemin des Dames 
failed; there was a mutiny in the French Army; and those 
who were in the secret at the time whispered that France might 
possibly go out of the war. When Lord Haig launched his 
Flanders campaign he was about three weeks late upon his 
scheduled time, and it is possible that the loss of those three 
weeks was fatal. Everybody remembers how the swamps of 
Passchendaele were encountered too late in the season. Mr. 
Lloyd George naturally fell out of love with his idea of a 
Generalissimo. In the House of Commons he denounced it 
as a dangerous and even impossible idea. His next step in 
trying to bring about Unity of Command was the creation 
of the Supreme War Council at Versailles. It was his employ- 
ment at this Council which Captain Wright regards as giving 
him a title to write this book. Most soldiers of experience 
disliked the idea of the Council because they believed, as they 
always believe, that when a Council takes the place of a single 
brain in the direction of war it introduces two deadly elements 
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—delay and compromise. The chief contribution of the Council 
to the strategical conduct of the war was the scheme for 
creating a General Reserve which was to be held in readiness 
to be thrown at this or that point, whether on the French or 
the British line, as occasion required. Captain Wright says 
that Lord Haig plotted to foil the chief purpose of the Council 
by refusing to provide any men for the formation of this Reserve. 
We should be surprised at coming upon convincing proof that 
Marshal Foch accepted with any enthusiasm the principle of 
the Versailles Council. No doubt, like a loyal soldier, he did 
his very best to make it function satisfactorily. Captain 
Wright, however, represents him as an enthusiast opposed by 
the obstinacy and stupidity of Lord Haig. The formation of 
the General Reserve failed because neither Lord Haig nor 
General Pétain could afford to release men. The British soldiers 
who ought to have been in the General Reserve had been 
frittered away by the War Cabinet elsewhere. Some were in 
distant theatres and others were unnecessarily kept at home. 
As a means of bringing about Unity of Command the Versailles 
Council was a “ wash-out.” 

The last stage in the strange history of Unity of Command 
was when the Germans launched their tremendous attack in 
March, 1918. The days were critical; General Gough’s army 
was broken ; and the whole Allied line was driven back. It was 
then that the demand for the appointment of a Generalissimo 
came not from Mr. Lloyd George but from Lord Haig himself. 
Captain Wright, of course, admits this well-known fact, though 
he works it into his misleading narrative in such a way that 
Lord Haig, so far from getting credit, gets only abuse. Captain 
Wright—like other apologists of Mr. Lloyd George, only he 
does it with more impudence—tacitly transfers the phrase Unity 
of Command to the successes of Marshal Foch and claims the 
credit for Mr. Lloyd George. 

The manner in which Captain Wright speaks of that distin- 
guished soldier Sir William Robertson is a gross offence. More- 
over, he misrepresents Sir William Robertson’s military experi- 
ence. He says that that experience was gained “in Adminis- 
tration and Intelligence.” Surely he must know that Sir 
William Robertson was Commandant of the Staff College and 
that he had been Chief of the Staff at Aldershot before he held 
that post in France. He definitely accuses Sir William Robert- 
son of having conveyed to Colonel Repington the information 
for publishing which in an article Colonel Repington was 
prosecuted and fined. He cites in evidence a letter from General 
Robertson to Colonel Repington which is quoted in Colonel 
Repington’s diaries. But the evidence is circuitous and strained. 
It requires, for one thing, that Captain Wright should put a 
discreditable interpretation on what is a very simple, straightfor- 
ward, and creditable letter. It requires that the word “ sordid ” 
in the letter should be made to refer to General Robertson’s 
own actions, whereas in using the word General Robertson was 
obviously referring to all the political manoeuvres at the back 
of the conduct of the war. It was against these manoeuvres 
that Sir Frederick Maurice made his great protest when he 
took a step which he knew perfectly well must bring about his 
removal from the Army. Opinions may differ as to whether 
General Maurice was wise or unwise in doing what he did— 
much depends upon each man’s opinion as to how much wrong 
must be suffered before revolt against the King’s regulations 
becomes justifiable—but at least General Maurice himself felt 
most strongly that the time had come for telling the truth about 
the reserves which ought to have been, but had not been, sent 
to the support of Lord Haig. A reader of this book who knew 
nothing of the facts outside its pages would suppose that General 
Maurice had done something morally discreditable. Further, 
Captain Wright fails to point out when referring abusively to a 
certain article by General Maurice in the National Review that 
that article was exclusively a censure upon Captain Wright 
himself—an article in which General Maurice spoke of Captain 
Wright as unfit to wear the King’s uniform. If any of the 
officers who are the subjects of Captain Wright’s criticism had 
handled facts with such ambiguity he would, we cannot help 
thinking, have charged them with dishonesty. 

The more readily we acknowledge that Mr. Lloyd George 
foresaw, with the help of expert advice, the exact time 
and the more or less exact point at which the Germans 
would deliver their great attack of March, 1918, the more 
inexplicable it seems that all available reserves were not sent 
in time, 





THE EINSTEIN THEORY.* 

“ Au fine things are difficult,” said Spinoza; and if the diffi- 
culty is a measure of the fineness, to understand the Einstein 
theory—still more to explain it clearly—must assuredly be 
one of the finest things in the world. It can only be adequately 
expressed, indeed, in mathematical language of excessive 
complexity. But a general comprehension of its meaning 
and its effect is now within the reach of the average reader, 
thanks to the six recent books which are named at the foot 
of this column, all of which profess to appeal to the non-mathe- 
matical student. The first! is the authorized translation— 
excellently done by Dr. R. W. Lawson, of the University of 
Sheftield—of Professor Albert Einstein’s own ‘‘ popular exposi- 
tion,” intended “to give an exact insight into the theory of 
relativity to those readers who, from a general scientific and 
philosophical point of view, are interested in the theory, but 
who are not conversant with the mathematical apparatus 
of theoretical physics.” It need hardly be said that this is 
an admirable and classical work, but we cannot honestly 
describe it as easy reading, and the author is decidedly optimistic 
in saying that its comprehension merely presumes “ a standard 
of education corresponding to that of a University matriculation 
examination.” We can hardly believe that this was true even 
in pre-war Berlin. 

A more intelligible book for the general reader is the fascinat:- 
ing, though still not very easy, volume? in which Professor 
A. 8, Eddington devotes his well-known powers of lucid exposi- 
tion to a mainly non-mathematical presentation of the Einstein 
theory. “ For the first nine chapters the task is one of inter- 
preting a clear-cut theory, accepted in all its essentials by a 
large and growing school of physicists—although perhaps not 
every one would accept the author’s views of its meaning. 
Chapters X. and XI. deal with very recent advances, with 
regard to which opinion is more fluid. As for the last chapter, 
containing the author’s speculations on the meaning of nature, 
since it touches on the rudiments of a philosophical system, 
it is perhaps too sanguine to hope that it can ever be other than 
controversial.” 

The reader who goes on from Professor Ediington’s masterly 
explanations to Professor Wildon Carr’s illuminative essay 4 
on “The General Principle of Relativity in its Philosophical 
and Historical Aspect’? may justly flatter himself that he 
knows as much as it is possible for anyone but a very eminent 
mathematical physicist to know of the Einstein theory. Pro- 
fessor Wildon Carr writes not as a mathematician but as a 
philosopher, and thus provides a work which is a useful comple- 
ment to that of Professor Eddington. “I have tried,” he says, 
“to expound the reformed concepts of space and time and 
movement which are the justification and the foundation of 
the new working formulae. I have not attempted to indicate 
or explain, even in non-mathematical terms, the formulae 
themselves. I have not, for example, tried to show how 
Einstein worked out the formula of the precession of the peri- 
helion of Mercury, the displacement of light from stars observed 
in the eclipse observation, or the shift of the spectral lines. 
What I have tried to show is the exact meaning in philosophy 
of the new concept of the framework of nature.”” What Professor 
Wildon Carr deliberately omits forms the subject-matter of 
Professor Eddington’s book. 

A very brief statement of the facts is also given by Sir Joseph 
Larmor in the appendix which he contributes to a new edition 
of Clerk Maxweil’s classic treatise on Matter and Motion.‘ 
For the reader who wants to know something of Professor 
Einstein’s work without having to “intend his mind” to it 
we may recommend Mr. Slosson’s entertaining and really very 
clever popularization ® of the Einstein theory for the average 
American in a hurry. To write such a book is much more 
difficult than the reader may think, and Mr. Slosson deserves 
great credit for his success in making the Einstein theory bright, 
breezy, and entertaining. In an appendix he reprints Professor 
Einstein’s own account of his work from the Z'imes of December, 
1918. 

Lastly, we may call attention to Professor Whitehead’s 
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incisive criticism of some of Einstein’s own methods of inter- 
preting his results, as set forth in the first series of the Tarner 
Lectures, given at Cambridge in the autumn of 1919. “ There 
is a general agreement,” says Professor Whitehead, “ that 
Einstein’s investigations have one fundamental merit irrespective 
of any criticisms which we may feel inclined to pass upon them. 
They have made us think. But when we have admitted so far, 
we are most of us faced with a distressing perplexity. What is 
it that we ought to think about ? The purport of my lecture 
this afternoon will be to meet this difficulty and, so far as I am 
able, to set in a clear light the changes in the background of 
our scientific thought which are necessitated by any acceptance, 
however qualified, of Einstein’s main positions.” The lecture 
in question, which was delivered before the Chemical Society 
at the Imperial College of Science last spring, is here appended 
to the Tarner Lectures as a convenient summary of their doctrine, 
and may be read with advantage by those who wish to understand 
the meaning of “ the four-dimensional space-time manifold which 
the theory of relativity presupposes.” 

One of the most striking features of the Einstein theory is the 
adoption of Minkowski’s principle that the universe must be 
regarded (we quote from Professor Wildon Carr) ‘not, as 
hitherto, as a three-dimensional continuum enduring in a one- 
dimensional time, to which it is indifferent, but as a four- 
dimensional continuum in which the three dimensions of space 
and the dimension of time are the axes of co-ordination. . . . 
The beauty of this theory is that its apparent strangeness when 
first propounded tends to give way to familiarity and obvious- 
ness ; for when we come to think of it we recognize that the world 
of our living experience is four-dimensional.” Every one who 
has ever made an appointment to meet a friend knows that— 
sometimes by painful experience. It is not enough to arrange 
to meet under the clock at Charing Cross Station—i.e., by 
specifying the three dimensions of space. One must also “ make 
a date,” as the Americans say—must introduce the fourth 
dimension of time, and add the magic words “ at seven p.m. 
on April Ist.” Or, as Professor Whitehead puts it, the statement 
that “ Cleopatra’s Needle is on the Thames Embankment” is 
incomplete or even misleading until the fourth dimension— 
the time dimension—is introduced. “If an angel had made 
the remark some hundreds of millions of years ago, the earth 
was not in existence, twenty millions of years ago there was no 
Thames, eighty years ago there was no Thames Embankment, 
and when I was a small boy Cleopatra’s Needle was not there.” 
This, of course, is only one element in the Einstein theory, and 
by no means the most important, though in some ways it is the 
most curious and interesting. One of the most fascinating 
fairy-tales of science might be written about the special principle 
of relativity, and the remarkable fashion in which it has thus 
far been verified in its bearing on the theory of gravitation by 
its explanation of the discrepancies in Mercury’s orbit and the 
bending of light-rays which pass close to the sun. But our 
space is already exceeded, and for this we must refer the reader 
in particular to Professor Eddington’s book. 





THE GREAT MUNITION FEAT.* 

Tue national effort to supply our armies with munitions during 
the war was not less remarkable than the creation of those 
armies, and every one is proud of it. Mr. Dewar’s spirited book 
on the subject, abounding with facts and figures but never dull, 
will assuredly have many readers. We do not think that any 
serious people are inclined to minimize the great feat, as Mr, 
Dewar seems to think. The reluctance of the Ministry of 
Munitions to disband its staff now that it is no longer needed 
has given rise to complaints which have sometimes been intem- 
perately expressed, but no one could honestly question the 
value of the services rendered by the new department while 
the war was being fought out. However, Mr. Dewar’s assump- 
tion that there are a few superior persons who pretend to make 
light of the country’s prodigious labours causes him to write 
with unusual vivacity. He is indignant that anyone should 
seek to underrate what was accomplished by British industry, 
and he overwhelms the sceptic with a mass of statistics. 

Mr. Dewar exposes the absurdity of the belief that nothing 
was done to supply the army with munitions until Mr. Lloyd 
George formed the new Ministry of Munitions in June, 1915, 
and that then guns and shells began forthwith to be produced 
in unlimited quantities. The War Office had realized the need 
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for more guns and shells in the first week of the war, but a thrifty 
Liberal Government had reduced the staffs at Woolwich and 
Enfield to very small dimensions, and to organize the manufacture 
of armaments on a large scale was necessarily a slow process, 
Factories had to be built, machines had to be made and in. 
stalled, the skilled workmen who enlisted by thousands at the 
outset of the war had to be found and brought back. Further. 
more, whole industries had to be pressed into the service of war, 
and the trade unions had to be induced to abandon tempor- 
arily their rules restricting output and limiting the employment 
of unskilled men and of women. Mr. Dewar shows from Mr, 
Lloyd George’s own speeches that the much-abused War Office 
did wonders in the first winter of the war, and that it produced 
in March, 1915, nearly four times as many shells as in August, 
1914. But the War Office had not the same powers of control 
over industry as were enjoyed from the outset by the German 
and French Governments or as were entrusted to the Ministry 
of Munitions. Mr. Dewar does well to emphasize the admirable 
services rendered by Woolwich Arsenal in the critical early days, 
Not only did the Arsenal produce vast quantities of war material, 
but it also served as an object lesson for private firms and for 
the new national factories which were afterwards set up. We 
should have fared badly but for the experts at the Arsenal. 
The author lays stress, too, on the complexity of the problems 
involved in extending the manufacture of guns and shells, 
aeroplanes and tanks. It took a year to build and equip a new 
factory, so that the twenty-six factories ordered by the Ministry 
in the summer of 1915 could not produce on a large scale until 
the Battle of the Somme was well under way. Tach factory 
contained a mass of costly machinery ; railways had to be made 
to bring raw material and coal, and to take away the finished 
products ; the workers had to be housed and trained for their 
duties. ‘“‘The British offensives of 1917 were only practicable 
on a massive scale because shell factories were designed and 
built in the summer of 1915 and began to produce a large output 
in the following year.” When we reflect on these facts, we cannot 
but wonder that the British Army on the Western front, with 
its scanty supplies of guns and shells, was able to hold its own 
through the year 1915 and the first half of 1916 against an 
enemy who was well prepared in every respect for modern 
warfare. Those who complain that the Army was compara- 
tively inactive through these long and weary months do not 
realize in the least the importance of munitions. 

Mr. Dewar describes in successive chapters, from personal 
experience as well as from official documents, the work of the 
leading armament firms, the production of guns, the manufacture 
of steel on an immense scale, the building of tanks and aero- 
planes, and the key industries producing optical glass and instru- 
ments, gauges and magnets, while Mr. Shaw Sparrow contributes 
a chapter on Richborough, its fleets of barges and its remarkable 
train-ferry for taking suppliesto France. Weabstain from qucting 
figures, but we may draw attention to the rapid development 
of the magneto industry as an example of what British science 
and enterprise can do under proper encouragement. One 
British firm was producing a few magnetos in August, 1914, 
when the German supply, on which we depended, was cut off. 
Four years later fourteen firms were producing all the magnetcs 
required, and, it may be hoped, wil! continue to do so. Mr. 
Dewar concludes with two theughtful and temperate chapters 
on “Labour” and “The Ferment in the Tactories.” He 
reminds us again and again that “ the workers made the muni- 
tions by which our armies were finally able to destroy the colossal 
military machine of Germany,” and he points out that strikes 
were relatively infrequent and that the wages paid, though high, 
were not excessive if we have regard to the hard and monotonous 
character of the work done year after year. He describes the 
remarkable effects of “dilution ”’—the introduction of hastily 
trained women and unskilled men and boys among the skilled 
workmen—when processes were carefully subdivided and each 
worker was taught to do a definite task. The women did 
marvellously well, and the output was increased beyond all 
expectations. Mr. Dewar sees that there is another side to the 
question, and that the “dull level of ceaseless grinding mono- 
tony ” involved in the endless repetition of one process may he 
a disadvantage in the long run, although the worker, by producing 
more rapidly, would come to have a shorter working day. Mr. 
Dewar gives his impressions of the attitude of North-country 
workmen, many of whom, he thinks, were influenced by the 
Russian revolution to press a demand for a share in the “‘ control” 
of industry, while they were distrustful of Parliamentary 
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methods. But the revolutionaries were few in number, and did 
not interfere seriously with the output of munitions. The book 
js an instructive record of a remarkable episode in our history, 
but it would be premature to conclude that what was done 
under the stress of war could be done in time of peace. There 
js not now an unlimited demand, regardless of cost, for a few 
specific articles. The normal demand of the market is varied 
and is severely conditioned by prices fixed in the stress of inter- 
national competition. 





ANTHONY HAMILTON.* 

Miss RutH CrarkK—a young Scottish historian who, like many 
other scholars of her nation, has been encouraged in her researches 
by the Carnegie Trust—has produced a most competent and 
attractive study of Anthony Hamilton, the clever Irishman of 
Scottish extraction who fought for Louis XIV. and wrote, in 
the name of his brother-in-law, the well-known Mémoires de 
Crammont with its inimitable if not exactly edifying pictures 
of the court of Charles the Second. Anthony Hamilton was 
born about the year 1645, probably in Tyrone, where his grand- 
father, the Earl of Abercorn, had formed a Scottish colony 
a generation before. Anthony's father, Sir George Hamilton, 
had married a sister of the great Duke of Ormonde and had a 
large family. After Cromwell’s reconquest of Ireland, Sir 
George Hamilton, being a stout Royalist and also a Roman 
Catholic, felt it expedient to retire to France, whither his brother- 
in-law Ormonde had preceded him. Anthony, who was then 
six years old, received a French education and had become 
thoroughly French when the Restoration enabled his family 
to return home. His father had done much secret service for 
the exiled King and was duly rewarded ; his brothers, James and 
George, were among the gayest cavaliers of the restored Court 
of Whitehall. His clever and handsome sister Elizabeth married 
in 1663 the popular i'rench adventurer, the Chevalier de Gramont 
—whose name, by the way, is persistently misspelt in the 
memoirs. ‘“‘ La belle Gramont,” one of the most engaging of 
Lely’s ““ Hampton Court Beauties,” was courted by two Dukes 
and other English aristocrats, but she preferred the middle-aged, 
ugly, and impoverished Chevalier and went with him to Paris 
in 1664. It is conjectured that Anthony Hamilton served with 
lis brother George in the Royal Guards and that he was dis- 
missed, with George, in 1667 when the Guards were purged of all 
Papists. It is certain that Anthony, as well as George, took 
service with the French King, who was quick to enlist the ex- 
Guardsmen in a new regiment of “‘Gendarmes Anglais.” In 
1671 George was allowed, by virtue of the secret Treaty of Dover, 
to raise a regiment for Louis in Ireland, and in this Régiment 
d@Hamilton Anthony served under his brother's command. 
They fought in the Dutch War and then on the Rhine under 
Turenne, and at intervals visited Ireland to get recruits with the 
connivance of the court. George’ Hamilton was with Turenne 
when that great general was killed by a stray cannon-shot in 
July, 1675. George himself fell a year later in Alsace, while 
in command of the French rear-guard which was attacked by 
large Imperialist forces. Louis XIV. disbanded the Régiment 
d@Hamilton and his three English and Scottish regiments in 
i678, and Anthony then went home to Ireland. 

When James II. came to the throne, Anthony and his brother 
Richard, who had served with great distinction in France, 
shared the favour accorded to Irish Roman Catholics, Anthony 
took a commission in an Irish regiment and was appointed 
Governor of Limerick, where he proclaimed his religion by 
officially attending Mass. When James sought to strengthen 
his position in England by importing Irish troops, Richard 
Hamilton became Major-General of the royal army and Anthony 
commanded a regiment. William of Orange’s sudden arrival 
in Torbay put an end to these Roman Catholic dreams, the 
army collapsed, and Richard Hamilton was captured. Sir 
William Temple’s son John now proposed that Richard should 
be sent as a mediator to Tyrconnel, to persuade him to recognize 
William. Richard went willingly enough, but when he reached 
Ireland he encouraged Tyrconnc! to take up arms for James. 
The unlucky John Temple was so mortified by the treachery of 
his Irish friend that he drowned himself or, as a contemporary 
said, “he took occasion by water to go into another world.” 
Richard Hamilton as Licutenant-Ceneral of a large but disorderly 
Trish army was sent to capture Derry, and failed miserably. 





bd Anthony Hamilton ( pews of“ Men moirs of Co ae Grammont"*), his Life ond 
Works and his Family. By Ruth Clark. London: Lane. (21s. net.] 





Anthony, who had also escaped to Ireland and had become a 
Major-General, moved with his colleague Macarthy against 
Enniskillen. He showed some courage at Lisnaskea, where 
the Protestants of Enniskillen ambushed the Jacobites; but 
he was wounded and his dragoons would not charge. Later 
the same day, when the Protestants again attacked, Anthony 
and his dragoons fled, leaving the foot to be destroyed. At the 
Boyne Richard Hamilton was wounded and captured, while 
Anthony led the Irish horse in their hurried retreat upon Dublin. 
Richard, distrusted by both sides, was the subject of the well- 
known anecdote. When he was taken, William asked him 
whether the Jacobites would still fight, to which he replied: 
“Upon my honour, I believe they will.” ‘‘ Your honour, your 
honour!” muttered William. Anthony went to Limerick, 
but he was so much disliked by the Irish officers that he thought 
it best to retire to France. At the instance of Madame de 
Gramont, Richard was soon exchanged for Lord Mountjoy, 
then a prisoner in the Bastile, and the two brothers became 
members of the little court of Saint-Germain, where James II. 
dragged out his closing years. Through their sister, Madame 
de Gramont, who despite her Jansenist leanings was a favourite 
with Louis XIV., the Hamiltons were well received at Versailles. 
Anthony solaced his enforced exile with literature. He wrote 
elaborate letters, in the manner of his day, to his eminent 
friends like the Duke of Berwick. He turned neat verses for the 
amusement of the court ladies. He composed a few satirical 
fairy-tales to please his friends. He also wrote the alleged 
memoirs of his brother-in-law, and these alone were 
printed in his own lifetime. In his closing years he made 
some religious verse and, having survived both his royal 
masters and mest of his associates, he died in 1719 at 
Saint-Germain, 

Hamilton’s masterpiece, the Mémoires de Grammont, is dis- 
cussed in a very able chapter by Miss Clark. It is almost certain 
that the Chevalier, before his death in 1707, helped the author to 
compile the memoirs. They were circulated in manuscript as 
early as 1712, and were published anonymously in 1713, with the 
Cologne imprint, though the book was possibly printed at Rouen. 
Saint-Simon thought that the Chevalier, whom he detested, 
had really written the memoirs; Hamilton’s authorship was 
known to few till after his death. It is interesting to be reminded 
of Madame Necker’s remark that three books were characteristi- 
cally French—Madame de Sévigné’s Letters, La Fontaine's Fables, 
and the Mémoires de Grammont, although Hamilton was an 
Irishman. Miss Clark helps us to realize the great literary 
influence exerted by the book in the age of Voltaire and Diderot, 
and also to comprehend its significance. As she says, Hamilton’s 
contemporaries did not draw a hard and fast line between history 
and fiction. They liked memoirs which were in part fictitious, 
and historical romances which were in part true. Moreover, 
the severity of the censorship compelled authors to veil political 
allusions under a romantic disguise, which their readers could 
easily penetrate. Miss Clark records a large number of French 
historical novels, published between 1670 and 1705, which dealt 
more or less fantastically with English history. Hamilton was 
following the French fashion of his day in writing memoirs and 
in devoting his attention to the English court. It is idle to 
regard him as an exact historian; he disclaimed any intention 
of being one. But he was not a mere romancer, for he had known 
the people of whom he wrote, and his general descriptions of 
English manners and his estimates of character were based on 
personal observation. It would be unsafe to cite him as a 
witness for any particular episode, but his testimony as to the 
ways of the Restoration court is essentially true. Although 
Charles II. and his Ministers were shrewder men than they are 
commonly thought to have been, their moral standards were low. 
Pepys and Evelyn agree with Hamilton on that point. Hamilton's 
witty and cynical picture of a scandalous society was immensely 
popular throughout the eighteenth century. Voisenon thouglit 
that one ought to re-read Hamilton every year. Horace 
Walpole was an ardent admirer of the memoirs. Macaulay 
probably knew them by heart. Thackeray made full use of 
them in Esmond. Time has dulled Hamilton’s scandals, but 
his portraits and his epigrammatic comments are still amusing. 
The innkeeper, “‘ Swiss by nationality, poisoner by profession, 
and thief by habit,” and the old aristocrat, “‘ great at genealogy 
like all fools who have a good memory,” are only two out of 
many characters whom Hamilton hits off in a terse and un- 
forgettable phrase. Miss Ciark has done justice to a clever 
man in her scholarly and entertaining book, 
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THE POST-AUGUSTANS.* 

To be post-Augustan is (for a Latin author) to start with a 
heavy handicap. The adjective has almost come to imply 
“second class,” and it sometimes seems to be assumed that a 
‘ate author cannot be a great author. There is prejudice behind 
that assumption, of course—prejudice fostered by school- 
masters and dictionaries and sheer ignorance—but there is a 
tight instinct behind it, too. For the warmest advocate of 
the post-Augustans will generally admit that they make little 
spiritual appeal and are more easily admired than liked. Perhaps 
the trouble is that they are too clever. If one calls a man 
clever one does not usually call him great, and one likes him 
(if at all) in spite of his cleverness. Certainly the post-Augustans 
are clever. It is one of the few obvious qualities that they all 
have in common. Lucan, Seneca, Martial, Juvenal, Tacitus— 
they are all terribly clever, and their smaller contemporaries 
and successors try hard to be as clever as they are. Cleverness, 
of course. may amount to genius. In several of these men it 
does so, and in Tacitus at least there is a real greatness of spirit 
as well, but all the same this cult of cleverness made it impossible 
for another Virgil or Lucretius to appear in the post-Augustan 
world—the world in which Lucan wrote Epics and Seneca 
discoursed Philosophy. Seneca’s skill in sententious prose 
writing is astonishing, Lucan’s skill in sententious verse writing 
is more astonishing still, but the displays that these men give 
are addressed wholly to the intellect and leave the emotions 
untouched. It is impossible to love a display of any kind— 
though of course it may take one’s breath away. 

The cult of cleverness which did the mischief was itself directly 
due to the education of the time. Our education is said to 
be aimless, but to have a vague aim is better than to have a 
bad aim, and Upper Class education in Imperial Rome had a 
bad aim. It aimed at making every man a rhetorician. And 
it sueceeded much too well. The result was the post-Augustan 
style, of which rhetoric is the very stuff and texture. The 
author of a new book on the post-Augustans calls it “ the pointed 
style ”’—Cicero’s argutus—and the name describes it very well. 
It is the style in which only-point matters, which will sell its soul 
for an antithesis or a paradox. There is no doubt that the 
Latin language serves such a style extremely well, but that 
only makes the trouble worse. You can write such magnificent 
epigrams in Latin that you want to write them all the time. 
Lucan can sometimes say things like :— 

“ Scire mori sors prima viris, sed proxima cogi.” 
Tacitus can say :— 

** Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant,” 
and Juvenal :— 

“ Ht propter vitam vivendi perdere causas,” 


but they cannot do it every time, and each magnificent success 
costs many a weary failure. In a sense the successes are worth 
the cost, but great art has never been achieved that way. 

So there is something to be said for the prejudice against the 
post-Augustans. Yet there is room, too for a plea on their 
behalf, for though the greatest of them need not fear neglect, 
the smaller men would repay more attention than they actually 
get. It is the special merit of this book that it does justice to 
the smaller men. Professor Summers (who addresses the 
“ general reader” as well as the Latinist, and translates all his 
quotations) has nothing very new or indeed very interesting 
to say about Lucan or Martial or Juvenal, but he is illuminating 
on Valerius Flaccus, to whom he gives an unexpectedly high 
place, and his account of Petronius is quite admirable. Petronius 
is not, of course, much spoiled by “ cleverness.” There is indeed 
little room for it (save where he breaks into verse) in his long 
rambling, and ridiculous story. And Petronius is, of course, 
exceedingly entertaining. The adventures of amiable villains 
like the indescribable Encolpius are always entertaining, and 
after finishing Professor Summers’ outline (which reads, by the 
way, rather like the synopsis of a cinema play) one feels acutely 
that Petronius has been too much neglected. For not only is 
he entertaining. not only does he give a priceless picture of the 
Roman manners of his time and provide Latinists with familiar 
idioms feund newhere else, but his book, written in the First 
Century a.D.. °s a true ancestor of the modern novel, and its 
heroes anticipate in the most startling way Gargantua, Roderick 
Random. and Arséne Lupin. 

The book is worth getting for its account of Petronius alone, 





* The Silvsr Age of Latin Literature. By W C.Summers. London Methuen. 
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but there are other good things in it, too. There is an excellent 
first chapter on the “pointed” style in general, there is an 
amusing description of some of the more absurd “ Silver Age” 
Epics, and, better still, there is a discerning and sympathetic 
account of Tacitus. Tacitus, after all, is the only one of the 
post-Augustans who really matters very much. The others are 
only great because their genius harmonized with the literary 
fashions of their age. But Tacitus was great in spite of the 
fashions, and would have been great in any age. 

It is to be feared that the literary fashions of these post- 
Augustan times were essentially decadent fashions, the kind 
that have made bad art in every century. But there are such 
things as good books on bad art, and Professor Summers has 
undoubtedly written one. 





JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN.* 
Wuay, in 1917, the Archbishop of Canterbury contributed a 
Foreword to Mr. Glover’s Jesus of History, he incurred the 
criticism of that watchful guardian of orthodoxy the Bishop 
of Zanzibar. ‘‘ Having read your Grace’s warm recommendation 
of Mr. Glover’s book, I could not,” the zealous African wrote, 
‘*be so foolish as to rely upon yoursympathy with my traditiona, 
Christianity.” The book, however, enjoyed a wide and deserved 
popularity, and Jesus in the Experience of Men is a worthy 
pendant to it. The current of open air running through its 
pages is singularly attractive; there is not a word in it that is 
either perfunctory or unreal. This is a rare thing in religious 
literature, on which convention has a stronger hold than on 
any other form of composition; the writer is expected to say 
what others have said before him, and to say it in the same way. 
Mr. Glover does neither. Hence the freshness of his writing; 
the book is alive. 

His line of thought is twofold. In answer to the objection 
that, in such conceptions as those of Demons, Sacrifice, Salva- 
tion, and Eschatology in general, Christianity bears the mark 
of the early world in which it arose, he argues that the important 
thing is to note the extent to which it was even then escaping 
from those crude notions. For the Christian of the first age, 
e.g., the gods and demons of the pagan world and cf popular 
belief are no longer interesting; they are, in St. Paul’s words, 
“coming to naught.” So with sacrifice. It survives as a 
metaphor; as a thing, “historically Jesus has abolished sacri- 
fice, and banished the ideas that underlie it.”” Unfortunately, it is 
just on these beliefs which, even in the Apostolic age, were 
“ready to perish’? that theology has fastened. And Mr. 
Glover quotes a well-known Army chaplain: “It is awful to 
realize that, when one stands up to preach Christ, the soldier 
feels that you are defending a whole ruck of obsolete theories and 
antiquated muddles.” And his own conclusion is that, while 
“the Church has been criticized for its methods of organiza- 
tion, for its formulation of its beliefs, and for its interpretation 
of Jesus Christ to the world, . in each case the criticism 
touches the Church exactly where it has failed to represent the 
living Jesus. He was not, it would seem, greatly interested in 
organization, perhaps not at all; still less could the crucified 
carpenter be suspected of launching a society organized to 
support privilege and capitalism. He was not bound up with 
obsolete views of the world and impossible beliefs, the enemy 
of intellectual life; He was the freshest and keenest spirit 
imaginable. So far from representing Jesus to the world, 
the Church has made Him odious to the intelligent mind.” 

On the points most discussed in the religious world of to-day 
the New Testament is silent ; they did not exist for its writers :— 

‘** Did Christ ordain sacraments at all ; and, ii He did, in what 
sense ? Scholars remark in the Synoptic Gospels some absence 
of interest on His part in sacraments, and, indeed, the habit 
of mind that does not care for them. Did He ‘ found ’ a ‘ Church,’ 
and what did He conceive it to be, if He did ? What were its 
functions, its rights, its charter 2? Scholars debate these points, 
and often decide against ecclesiastical tradition. ‘The thought 
of founding a Church (says Weinol) had been sven more absent 
from Jesus’ mind than it was from Paul’s.” 


This perspective is as new in English religion as it is living and 
rational. It is its firm hold on it that makes the Student 
Christian Movement one of the most hopeful features in the 
religious life of to-day. ; 





THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.+ 
Tue Americans have done a great dea! for the enrichment of 
the English tongue. Both in England and America there are, 
* Jesus in the Experience of Men. By T. R. Glover, M.A., LL.D. Student 
Christian Movement. [6s3.] 
t+ Home-Made Fables. By George Ade. London: ©. Arthur Pearson. 
(6s. net.) 
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of course, two linguistic tendencies at work. . One is what we 
might call the literary tendency which makes for refinement and 
exactitude in language; the other is the democratic tendency 
which helps to keep English on the sort of lines which were 
familiar to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, who called every second 
object a “ thing.” We do not of course mean by the latter the 
professorial tendency which bids us call an omnibus a “ folk- 
wain” or substitutes for “the impenetrability of matter” 
“the ungetthroughishness of stuff.” It is rather the demo. 
cratic stream into which foreign words sink until they are 
completely “ Englished”"—’bus, Wipers, padre. Democratic 
new words and phrases generally begin their career with a 
kind of apologetic giggle; they are used for comic effects and 
in inverted commas for a long time before we will allow them 
to have any grave import, and perhaps this is particularly 
true of American folk ways of speech. They nearly all come 
to us first in the works of humorists. Home-Made Fables 
contains some amusing examples. In a different verbal dress 
Mr. Ade’s little tales would be slightly solemn and platitudinous, 
but as they stand there is a kind of fantastic splendour about 
them :— 


‘“‘ Effie’s most important Occupation was to employ the Time 
provided by Joe in learning to be so Intellectual and Artistic 
that her Husband looked like a Mackerel alongside of her.” 

‘** Joe was strong for that old line of Honey-Drip about the 
Sturdy Oak and the Clinging Vine. He believed that every 
Man was put on Earth to be a Getter for the Mother of his 
Children, whether they had any or not. Effie used him as a4 
sort of Derrick for lifting Obstacles out of her Pathway. He 
was what any Public Utilities Company would call the Trouble 
Man.” 

Oliver Cromwell Wilton was a disappointment to his parents, 
but an incomparable tangoist :— 

‘He was not in the Diplomatic Service, as the Folks had 
hoped, but for several Hours out of every 24 he would have 
the right Fin wrapped around Nymphs who were flossy beyond 
Compare. Ambassadors had nothing on him.” 


A peach of a sentence! Flossy Nymph is admirable. 
Intentionally hideous is the following :— 


‘On a balmy Saturday Pp. M., all the jolly Souls accustomed 
to remove the Throat-Latches from Saturday to Monday were 
piling into the high-powered Buzz-Wagons for a Spin out to the 
Home for Polite Souses.” 

Here is a story called “The Taut Waist-Band.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuffer have lost most of their money, and she tries to 
serve him a vegetarian meal :— 

“Then came Rice Croquettes, one of the most startling 
Specimens of Near-Food ever touted by a Lady writing Syndi- 
cate Come-Ons and boarding at an Italian Table d’H te. You 
eat it, but after you get through you are not sure that anything 
has Happened. After which, Bread Pudding, said to have 
broken up more Homes than High White Shoes. As Mr. Stuffer 
left the eam. his well-meaning Partner felt in her Heart of 
Hearts that he was going out to a Restaurant to get some Ham 
and Eggs. . . . So, at the next Meal, she jollied him up with Lamb 
Steak and Kidneys, Mushrooms in Cream, Succotash, Waftles and 
Maple Syrup, Endive Salad and Sharp Cheese, with a Finale of 
Blueberry Pie d la Mode. Experts tell us that Blueberry Pie, 
showing its bold Colour between the slopes of Vanilla Ice Cream, 
is practically the Last Word with those who want something 
to hit the Spot. It is the Piéce de Resistance, the D.nouement, 
the Dramatic Climax, the Grand Transformation, Little Eva 
ascending to Paradise. Nothing comes after it except the 
Pepsin Tablet and the Hot-Water Bag.” 


“Mr. Stuffer groaned, and she knew she had won back his 
Love.’ Horrible jargon! perhaps fastidious readers will com- 
plain. Weare not so sure. Now and then we get some phrase 
which is delightfully sharp. And, after all, to take the trouble 
to compose a private mode of speech is a good augury in a young 
nation. These are rioting, lively growths, the sign of a healthy 
language. Let us beware how we condemn them. With most 
languages the road to ruin has been @ diversity between what 
was spoken and what was written, and a Venetian unwillingness 
to naturalize new citizens. 





FICTION. 





Hunger. By Knut Hamsun. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d. net.)— 
For once a title may be said to be entirely representative of 
the contents of a book. This autobiography of a journalist in 
Christiania is a drama of starvation. Every page of it is 
burdened with the physical pains and acute mental distress 
occasioned by want. Mr. Hamsun has created a terrible and 
& moving picture, so moving, indeed, that it is difficult to 
believe it the work of imagination unaided by experience. If the 
balance is not always justly held between the real and the ideal, 





the preface explains that this is a first novel, and over-emphasis 
is the snare of the immature artist. The translation would 
appear to be adequate, though the alternative use of the past 
and present tenses tends to confuse and irritate the English 
mind and ear. 

Dodo Wonders. By E. F. Benson. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—Dodo has of course by this time become a symbol of 
the particular type of the eternal and flamboyant female 
who we have the best of reasons for knowing has flourished 
ever since the eighteenth century, and probably long before 
that. Here we see how this brilliant creature behaves during 
the war, which finds her a coruscating grandmother at the age 
of fifty-five. The point of the book seems to be contained in 
the title, but perhaps it should be rather Mr. Benson than Dodo 
who “wonders”? what difference the war has made in that 
section of the world which is known as “ Society.” 

The Happy Highways. By Stom Jameson. (Heinem nn. 
9s. net.)—The highways into which Miss Jameson’s book leads 
our feet are anything but happy. She has painted with a good 
deal of power the restlessness, or, to use a medical term, the 
“general malaise” of the younger generation. The book is 
full of faults, with a Gothic neglect of plan and general design, 
but it is written with great energy and a peculiar kind of humour 
like that of Dostoevsky or Gorky. She is, of course, like most 
writers of the modern school, a good deal under Russian influence. 
She has a very good knack with dialogue, nd the long meta- 
physical, social, and ethical discussions in which the group of 
students with whose doings the book is concerned endlessly 
engage are interesting and well rendered. So you may hear the 
talk flowing on wherever two or three undergraduates are gathered 
together. The account of a sort of school which the students 
set up for working men in Hammersmith is very good indeed, 
as is also the description of a journalistic couple who are wire- 
pullers of the LL.P. and live in the utmost disorder and dis- 
comfort in a northern suburb. Altogether the book represents 
very truly one—and a large—group of the younger inielligentsi. 

READABLE Novets.—Release. By Rosamond Napier. 
(Methuen. 7s. net.)—A story of Ireland and India. The 
descriptions of the cold weather camp of the District Ofiicer, 
end especially of his inspection of the herd of elephants dragging 
timber, are much more interesting than the account of the early 
matrimonial difficulties between him and his bride. The 
Curtain. By Alexander Macfarlan. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d. net.) 
—Hugh Cardinal, the British Consul in Corsica, is the hero of 
this novel, which may be said to have blindness as its motive. 
The adventuress with whom Hugh falls in love is blind, and later 
in the story, though she recovers, Hugh himself loses his sight 
as a consequence of a Corsican revenge. The book holds the 
reader’s attention throughout, and the descriptions of the 
enchanted island are exceedingly attractive. The Poisoner. 
By Gerald Cumberland. (Grant Richards. 9s. net.)—The 
hero of this story, who is in the front rank of rising pianists, is 
also unfortunately an hereditary drunkard. The descriptions 
of his various falls are given in a detail which will be too realistic 
for the taste of some readers. The opening chapters, while the 
hero is comparatively himself, are the most attractive. 











POETS AND POETRY. 


THE RUINED BARN.* 
Tux greater part of “‘ The Ruined Barn,” the name poem of Mr. 
Fisher’s collection, has already appeared in our columns, 
and our readers have had an opportunity of enjoying the exacti- 
tude and economy which he joins to its romantic flavour. It 
is certainly the best poem in the book; some of the lines are 
very happy. For instance, nailed to the big door:— 
“A wind-worn tassel of bone and feather 
That once in rapture of winged desire 
Hung on the air, free hovering fire.” 
Or, again, the description of a flight of birds :— 
‘* Like careless letters scribbled on the sky 
Or children’s stitches in a wavering line 
A flock of plovers moves towards the hills. 
They change not with the years, they note no change 
Though men in new ways work and barns decay.” 
In many of the other poems there is a strong Wordsworthian 
flavour, notably in ‘‘ The Stonebreaker,” which also appeared in 
the Spectator four years ago. 
“The Dream” is also successful. The dreamer finds himself 
+ The Ruined Barn, and other Poems. By A. Hugh Fisher. London: Selwyn 
and Blount. (Js. 6d. net.) 
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moving in through amber-green gates ; he is fearful of what his 
fate is to be. He finds himself in complete darkness :— 
“I knew not if of spacious hall 

Or narrow tomb’s contracted wall. 

And while I diffidently stood 

Enquiring of my neighbourhood, 

Believing every sense was keyed 

Up to the nadir of my need— 

Beyond my heart’s reverberating sound 

That I should hear the most profound 

Far murmur e 
At last he sees little points of light piercing the gloom. What is 
it that his eyes, growing gradually accustomed, are about to 
reveal to him? But at last he realizes that the points of light 
are an illusion, and he is still plunged in that defcat of sight. 

Not very successful in treatment, but very true as to motive, isa 

poem called “‘ The Iguanodon,” in which Mr. Fisher (who is, 
we believe, himself an etcher) mocks at the geologist’s “servile 
skill’? as he chips away a rock hoping to find the bones or foot- 
prints of some beast. He compares him to the sculpter, the 
creator who sets the chips of snow-white marble “flowing” 
about the statue which begins to glow in deathless beauty. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_— SO 
(Nolice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Tue Quarteriizs.—The Edinburgh Review for April has a 
vigcrous attack, by the editor, Mr. Harold Cox, on “ Tho New 
Protection.” Mr. Cox not only denounces the proposal to 
empower the Board of Trade to vary the tariff at will, but also 
opposes the protection of “ key industries” on the ground that 
it is unnecessary and inexpedient. He assumes that in any 
future war we could build up our glass-making and dye-making 
and magneto manufactures as rapidly as we did in the last war. 
In using this argument he ignores the great risks which we ran. 
The question is a military rather than an economic one—a 
question of national defence rather than of commercial policy. 
Dr. Shadwell concludes, in a third article, his valuable study of 
“ Capitalism,” which is being accused, he contends, because of 
its very merits. “As for slums, before the development of 
capitalism, the towns were nothing else; and that is why no 
fuss was made about them. The conception of the non-slum 
town had not arisen. It came in fact with modern capitalism.” 
Dr. Shadwell points out that Marx ignored the function of the 
business organizer, whose creative faculty would be killed by 
Socialism. He looks to taxation as the only safe method of 
correcting any unfair inequalities in the distribution of wealth. 
Lord Ernle emphasizes the importance of “ Adult Education,” 
and sketches the progress that has been made by various bodies 
such as the Young Men’s Christian Association and the Workers’ 
Educational Association. “The demand by workers for adult 
education on university lines is one of the most hopeful signs 
of thetimes.” Sir F. D. Lugard discusses “‘ The Colour Problem ” 
in a temperate article. He distinguishes Africa from Asia; in 
Africa “‘ we must continue to guide and control,” but “ the era 
of European autocracy is past.” He admits indirectly the 
essential wisdom of the “ White Australia” policy, for ‘* main- 
taining the purity of the white race-type by drastic immigration 
laws.” He does not favour Indian immigration into Africa, 
because it would complicate the existing mixture of races. Sir 
Cyprian Bridge writes on “The Naval Situation,” questioning 
the value of very big battleships. Mr. Archibald Colbeck, in a 
well reasoned article on *“ The Future of Naval Construction,” 
maintains that the ‘U’ boat campaign was from the outset a 
confession of failure on the part of the German Admiralty, but 
he questions whether the antidote to the submarine as a 
commerce-destroyer has yet been found. Mr. Marriott writes 
on “ The Organization of the Empire” in a very cautious strain, 
having regard to the “pervasive suspicion of any centralized 
institution ” which is shown by the Dominions. Colonel H. A. 
Young has an important and useful article on “ Labour in 
India,” explaining the grave disadvantages under which the 
Indian factory-worker labours in the large cities, for lack of 
proper housing, decent factory conditions, and technical training. 
Mrs. Evelyn Cecil writes on “The Changing Countryside,” 
and Mr. Frank Rutter on “ Extremes of Modern Painting,” in 
which he gives us to understand that painters have recovered 
from the pre-war follies of Cubism and the like. Mr. F. A. 


Wright contributes a charming essay on Asclepiades of Samos, 
with some spirited versions of his few authentic epigrams in 











the Anthology. The Quarterly prints the able and Pessinistie 
address on “‘ The White Man and his Rivals ” recently delivered 
by the Dean of St. Paul’s, whose main idea is that the white 
working man, dreaming of a Paradise for his class, is “ living 
in sufferance, behind an artificial dyke of ironclads and bayonets, 
on the other side of which is a mass of far more efficient [coloured] 
labour, which would swallow him up in a generation if the 
barriers were removed.” Lord Ernle writes well on “ English 
Agricultural Workers,” showing how their conditions have been 
improved, but adding that farmers and labourers must try to 
co-operate more closely if the industry is to prosper. “Mr. 
A. D. C. Russell has a notable article on “ The Baghdad Railwa ¥” 
based in part on the secret correspondence and accounts of the 
German company, which show that the line was a commercial 
fiasco though its military value was incalculable. Mr. Russel] 
thinks that the line will never be completed from Nisibin across 
the North Syrian Dezert to Mosul, but he underrates its political 
and administrative advantages. Mcsul, now a six weeks’ 
journey from London, could be reached in a fortnight or less if 
the short desert railway were finished. Mr. W. H. Moreland in 
a suggestive article outlines “The Science of Public Adminis. 
tration.” There is, he says, no English treatise on the subject, 
because “ until the last few years the chief triumphs of British 
administrators have been won in distant countries and haye 
passed almost unnoticed in the West.” But the war, he thinks, 
has increased, perhaps permanently, the powers of the adminis. 
tration at home and has made the subject more important than 
before. Mr. Moreland, a retired Indian official, doubts the value 
of the “ business administrator” ; mary people will agree with 
him, after the sad experience of recent years. Mr. H. Charles 
Woods writes on “The Truth about the Balkans.” Mr. L. 
Smith-Gordon gives an interesting account of “Co-operative 
Labour in Italy *—on the land as well as in industry—from 
which British trade unionists have a good deal to learn. Miss 
Barbara Wooticn’s caustic article on ‘“'The Search for Self- 
Government ”’ deserves reading. 





Mr. Talbot, the head-master of the Newcastle Grammar School, 
has a remarkable article in the Hibbert Journal for April cn 
“English Education in the Light of the New Psychology.” 
He is puzzled by “ the contrast between our success as a nation 
and our national attitude towards the intellect.” We have 
persistently ‘muddled through”; in other words, we have 
relied on our instinct, which has usually been right, because 
“there has been extraordinarily little mental repression in 
English as compared with Continental history.” Moreover, the 
fighting instinct has been “ sublimated *’—not repressed but 
transferred to other uses—in the national love of sport. British 
schoolmasters have “developed a technique for training tho 
Unconscious which is superior to that existing in any other 
nation in the world.” Character is the “ unconscious mind as 
exhibited in behaviour,” and it has been trained largely in organ- 
ized games and the house system at public schools. On tho 
other hand, the exclusive training of the intellect, as in Germany, 
tends to weaken the character and leave the unconscious mind 
untrained and helpless. Just as M. Jourdain had been talking 
prose all his life without knowing it, so, if we are to believe Mr, 
Talbot, the British schoolmaster had for generations been applying 
the “new psychology ” before that science was invented. 


The English Historical Review for April has a notable article 
by Dr. R. A. Newhall on “The War Finances of Henry V. and 
the Duke of Bedford,” in the years 1417-24, when Normandy 
was conquered and held. Henry V. was evidently a most 
capable ruler as well as a gocd soldier, for he was never in want 
of money, and contrived to support his army by regular taxes 
levied first at home and then in the occupied duchy. Mr. J. A. 
Twemlow shows that “ Bay-salt” in the later Middle Ages. 
originally meant salt from the Baie de Bourgneuf, Loire Inférieure, 
where salt was made from the sea-water, 


The second quarterly number of the Antiquaries Journal 
(H. Milford for the Society of Antiquaries, 5s. net) maintains 
the high promise of the first number. Sir Lawrence Weaver 
describes the recent discovery of a prehistoric burial at Amesbury. 
Two archaeologists set forth rival theories about the site of the 
battle of Ethandun, where Alfred defeated the Danes. Mr, 
Reginald A. Smith discusses the significance of the early Irish 
gold crescents in connexion with moon-worship and the mistletoe. 
Mr. Leslie Armstrong describes and illustrates two engraved 
flints lately found at Grime’s Graves, Norfolk. The prehistoric 
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artist drew deer with considerable vigour, having regard to the 
hardness of his material. 





The University of Bristol has issued a neat portfolio containing 
many attractive pen-and-ink drawings of its buildings, to show 
what the University is doing and to arouse interest in its appeal 
for a fund of a million pounds. We wish all success to the appeal. 
We cannot forbear to add that the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, instead of merely begging for State aid with its 
inevitable disadvantages, might well have asked the public 
for help as Bristol and other young universities have done. 
There is nothing undignified in such an appeal, if it is made in 
the right way. The Bristol portfolio will be a permanent and 
pleasing reminder of the needs of the University of the West. 

Illustrations of the History of Mediaeval Thought and Learning. 
By Reginald Lane Poole. (S.P.C.K. 17s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Lane 
Poole has republished after thirty-six years the scholarly book 
which first made him known to students of mediaeval history. 
As a study of leading philosophers of the carly Middle Ages, 
fom John Scotus up to Wycliffe, it retains its value, more 
espocially now that the author has revised the text and the 
netes. We may mention the excellent chapter on Peter Abailard, 
“a Titanic personality in revolt against the spirit of his time.’ 
Mr. Lane Poole shows that Abailard married Heloissa, and that 
“the marriage was in no wise thought of as an act unbecoming 
or forbidden to a clergyman.” Bernard of Clairvaux persuaded 
the Council cf Sens to condemn Abailard’s theological views, 
but to his friend the pious Abbot of Cluny Abailard was “ ever 
to be named with honour, the servant of Christ and verily 
Christ’s philosopher.” Monkish malice has distorted posterity’s 
views of this remarkable man. 

English Regnal Years and Titles. By J. E. W. Wallis. 
(S.P.C.K. 4s. net.)—To the excellent series of Helps for Students 
of History has been added an invaluable little book of reference, 
of which historians and lawyers and many other people will be 
glad to hear. It shows in a series of tables “the beginning of 
any regnal years of any English post-Conquestum monarch, 
the date of the Easter or Easters which fell within any such 
year, the diplomatic title of any sovereign since 1066, and the 
holder at any time of any of the eight titles of nobility which 
were (some still are) closely connected with the crown of England,” 
as well as lists of Scottish and French Kings, Easter dates 
before the Conquest, and other chronological data. So far as 
we have tested it, the bock appears to be remarkably accurate, 
and embodies the latest results of mediaeval study. The author 
promises two similar books, dealing with Easter days and week- 
days from year to year, and with Saints’ days. Every serious 
student of history has long desired a cheap modern handbook cf 
chronology to replace Sir Harris Nicolas’s familiar old work, 
which is now scarce, and Mr. Wallis and his publishers are 
assured of a welcome for the book under notice and its proposed 
successors. In the same serics appears also The Turkish 
Restoration in Greece, 1718-1797 (1s. 3d. net), by Mr. William 
Miller, the leading authority on mediaeval and modern Greece 
up to the Liberation. Mr. Miller relates briefly and clearly 
the petty risings, instigated by Russia, which breke the monotony 
of Turkish tyranny. These risings prepared the way for the 
insurrection of 1821, which at last excited the sympathy of the 
West and proved successful. 











The Thirteen Principal Upanishads. Translated from the 
Sanskrit by R. E. Hume. (H. Milford. 15s. net.)—Mr. Hume, 
who was a missionary in India before he became a professor at 
the Union Theological Seminary in New York, has produced an 
interesting and valuable new version of thirteen cf the Upanishads, 
the religious and philosophical treatises which form part of the 
Vedas. Twelve of these were translated forty years ago by 
Max Miiller in the Sacred Books of the East, but the new version 
is much more literal and less of a paraphrase of the Sanskrit. 
The Upanishads in their original form date perhaps from the 
fifth century before Christ,, and they are at first sight strangely 
obscure, repellent, and even trivial. Mr. Hume's claborate 
introductory essay on their philosophy will, however, prepare 
the reader for the study of these ancient books, which through 
the ages have had a profound influence on Indian thought and 
on not a few Western minds. The translation is remarkably 


well arranged, in good, clear type, and it is annotated and indexed 
It appears opportunely now that the question 


with great care. 


} 








whether the Indian philosophy affected the early Greek thinkers 
is being discussed anew and with less scepticism than before. 


The Central Council for Economic Information has issued 
an attractive little pamphlet, St. George's Day (H. A. King, 91 
Worship Street, E.C., 6d.), the proceeds of the sale of which will 
go to St. Dunstan’s Hostel. The Prince of Wales's message on 
the cover—‘‘It was due to our comradeship that we won the war 
and we must retain it in order to become a happy and contented 
nation ”—expresses the idea conveyed in the pamphlet. Sir 
Henry Newbolt describes the Second Battle of Ypres on St. 
George’s Day, 1915, and Mr. Cope Cornford the Zeebrugge raid 
on the eve of St. George's Day, 1918, while Mr. Gerard Fiennes 
asks whether our industrial disputes cannot be settled in the 
spirit of fellow-feeling and unselfishness displayed during the 
war by millions of British sailors and soldiers. 


We have received the second part, completing the first volume 
of the new Catalogue of the John Carter Brown Library at 
Providence, Rhode Island—the second finest public collection 
in the United States of books relating to America. It is a 
pleasure to handle this beautiful volume, printed in a fine type 
on such paper as we rarely see nowadays in England. Tho 
catalogue has been compiled with scholarly thoroughness, 
giving for cach book the exact title, the measurements, and, 
in many cases, particulars about its former ownership. In 
this part the catalogue of the earlier books, arranged in order 
of publication, is continued from 1569 to 1599. The collector's 
eye will glisten as he reads of one rare and precious work after 
another—the Frobisher of 1577, the Linschoten of 1598, the 
superb copy of the first edition of Hakluyt in 1598, the 1596 
edition of Ralegh’s narrative of his expedition to Guiana, the 
early English version of Las Casas besides the Spanish, French, 
and other editions of that famous historian of the Spanish 
conquest of the Indies, and some of the very scarce books printed 
at Mexico and Lima in the sixteenth century. At the end of 
the volume is a compact catalogue of the library's fine set of 
the Voyages published by De Bry at Frankfort between 1590 
and 1644. As students know, this formidable and costly work, 
with its many engravings, was issued in varying editions and 
no two sets are quite identical. The late Lord Crawford devoted 
an elaborate treatise to the description of all the recorded issues 
of De Bry’s collection. The Jchn Carter Brown set seems to 
be unusually complete. There is also a good set of the rival 
publication, in quarto, of Hulsius. The volume is elaborately 
indexed. 


The German Air Force in the Great War. Compiled by Major 
G. P. Neumann. Translated by J. E. Gurdon. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 16s. net.)—The translator has selected and _ re- 
arranged portions of a composite work by numerous German 
airmen. The book is interesting for the details given concerning 
the German airships and the various types of aeroplane, and 
for the photographs. The accounts of operations are slight and 
sketchy ; among them are several cautious narratives of flights 
over London and Kent. The German authors assert, probably 
with reason, that they learned a great deal about our plans on 
the Western front by air reconnaissance just as we did about 
their plans. The work of the German air service in Palestine 
and Mesopotamia is absurdiy overrated; it was in fact very 
indifferent. At the close one of the authors considers the future 
of commercial flying; he regards the airship “merely as the 
precursor of the acroplane,”’ though he thinks that the airship 
will continue to be used for some time to come. 


The Story of the Durham Miners (1662-1921). By Sidney 
Webb. (Labour Publishing Co. 5s.)—Mr. Webb relates clearly, 
if not impartially, the history of trade unionism in the Durham 
coalfield down to the present day. He does not omit to mention 
the grotesque failure of the ‘Co-operative Mining Company,” 
which in 1874-5 bought the Monkwood Colliery near Chester- 
field and which cost the Durham miners about £15,500. Tha 
author’s Bolshevik friends will be distressed to find that he 
rightly attributes the great progress in civilization made by the 
Durham miners during the past century not merely to trade 
unionism but also to the revival of religion ; we should add that 
the general humanitarian movement has benefited Durham as 
well as other parts of the British Isles. Mr. Webb complains of 
the housing conditions in the mining villages, where the coal 
owners provide free cottages; but if the miners wanted better 
housing, they could easily obtain it either through the district 
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councils which they elect, or by paying fair rents to local builders, 
as miners do in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Mr. Webb draws a 
pleasant picture of the ideal mining village that might be 
established by the local council and the co-operative society, 
and he suggests that if the coal trade became a “ public service,” 
every miner would show “that sense of duty in the fulfilment 
of one’s function in the service of the community which dis- 
tinguishes the conscious Co-operator from the Wage-Slave.” 
Unhappily in the past few years, while the coal trade was under 
State control and therefore a “ public service,” we have not 
noticed that the miners showed any regard for the community, 
so that Mr. Webb’s suggestion is at best but a pious hope. 


The Old Salopian Club sends Shrewsbury School Roll of Service, 
1914-1918 (Shrewsbury: Wilding), which has evidently been a 
labour of love for Mr. T. E. Pickering and his helpers, and is 
admirably arranged. It contains an alphabetical list of all 
old boys who served in the war, and obituary notices of nearly 
all those who fell. In all, 1,850 Old Salopians served, and 
321 of them were killed. Two gained the Victoria Cross; very 
many gained other distinctions. Shrewsbury, like other public 
schools, may be proud of her sons. 


The Research Defence Society is now issuing its reports to 
the public as well as to members (Macmillan, 6d. each), and 
hopes to publish six a year instead of four. The Society exists 
to demonstrate the value and necessity of experiments on 
animals, 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s excellent Life of Charles Lamb has been 
reissued in a fifth edition in two neat little volumes (Methuen, 
21s. net). He has revised the text throughout. 


Works or Rererence.—The Advertisers A B OC, 1921 
(T. B. Browne), appears for the thirty-fifth year in a large and 
handsome volume. The first part of the book contains specimens 
of successful advertisements and articles on advertising at home 
and abroad. Following these comes an elaborate directory of 
the world’s Press, skilfully classified and remarkably full and 
accurate. The familiar work in its new form will be more useful 
than ever. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Bernadotte and Napoleon, 1763-1810. By the Right. Hon. Sir 
Dunbar Plunket Barton. (Murray. 21s. net.) The Life and 
Letters of Toru Dutt. By Harihar Das. With a Foreword by 
H. A. L. Fisher. (H. Milford. 26s. net.) The Administration 
of Ireland, 1920. By I. O. (Philip Allan. 25s. net.) 
The Backbone of Africa. By Sir Alfred Sharpe. (Witherby. 
16s. net.) Fijian Society. By the Rev. W. Deane. (Mac- 
millan. 16s. net.) The Basque Country. Described by 
Katharine Fedden. Painted by Romilly Fedden. (Black. 
20s. net.) 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Askenazy ae ), Dantzig and Poland, trans. from ag Polish by Wm. J. 
Rose, (G. Allen & Unwin) net 
8vo (Bell) net 
Barr ( W.) and Maloney (E. F.), Types of Mental Defectives (Lewis) net 
Battle of the Piave (June 15-23, 1918), issued by the Supreme Command 
of the Royal Italian Army, trans, by Mary Prichard-Agnetti, roy 8vo 
(ilodder & Stoughton) net 
Brodetsky (S.), Mechanical Principles of the Aeroplane. .(Churchill) net 
Bryant (Lorinda M.), American Pictures and their Painters. .(Lane) net 2 
Christie Archibald), Samplers and Stitches, 4to (Batsford) net 
Collins (J. H.), Straight Business in South America, 8vo..(Appleton) net 
Consolidated —— of Bond Values, computed and complled by Financial 
Pub. Co. (Routledge) net 7 
Davis (W. iT. . —— Dictionary: Italian-English, English- —. 18mo 
(Pitman) net 
at “ype (M. E. M.), Wanderings in the Western Highlands and Islands, 
(Gardner) net 
aoe (C. S.), Marketing, its Problems and Methods, 8vo (Appleton) 
Geddes (A. E. M.), Meteorology: an Introductory Text-Book (Blackie) 
Genthe (A.), Book of the Dance, roy 8vo (Batsford) 
Haubold (H. A.), Principles and Practice of Surgery. 2 vols. (Appleton) 
Howe (H. E.), New Stone Age, 8vo odder & Stoughton) net 
Jeffery (J. A.), Text-Book of Land Drainage, cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 
Kawabe (K.), Press and Politics in Japan, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Lord (A. R.), Principles of Politics, er Svo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Luciani (Prof. L.), Human Physiology, Vol. V., ed. by M. S. Pembry, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Maynard (F. P.), Manual of Ophthalmic Practice, roy 8vo (Livingstone) net 
Mortensen (M.), Management of Dairy Plants, cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 
Newman (k. W.), Theory and Practice of Costing, 8vo (Pitman) net 
Price (M. P.), My Reminiscences of the Russian Revolution, 8vo 
(G. Allen & Unwin) net 
Peace Conferences: The Conference of 1899, 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
raphy, cr Svo......(Blackie) net 


PRINCIPAL 


8v 
Baillie (3. BD. Studies in Hiuman Nature, 


net 
net 
net 
net 


Proceedings of the Hague 
prepared by J. B. Scott, 4to 
Schwarz (KH. H. L.), Scuth African Geog 





$$ 
Scott (J. B.), United States of America: a Study in International Organiza- 
tion, 4to «++» (Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/ 
Shugrue (M. J. ». Problems in Foreign Exchange, cr 8vo....(Appleton) net 
Smith (G. T. B.), The Census: and some of its Uses, 8vo. -(W. Green) net 
Structural Engineer’s Pocket Book, compiled by E. 8. Andrews, er 8v@ 


Batsf 
ar in the History and Method of Science, ed. yA Chas. among 180 


Voxtord Uae Vel. Il, 

xfor niv..P. 

Tilley (A.), Moliére, cr 8vo Camb. Univ. ‘Pres net bm 8 

Wall (T. F. , Electrical Engineering, 8v0.........0.ccceees (Methuen) net 21 + 

Wood (Sir K.), Law and Practice with Regard to Housing in England ang | 
Wales, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 49 0 


LIBERTY GRETON NES 


LOOSE Covers “AND CURTAINS. 
From 2/6 a Yard. 


The largest choiwe of artistic designs 
and beautiful colours in the world. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO.. LTO.. REGENT ST.. LONDON, @& 


BUY IRISH LINENS BY POST 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S famous Irish Linens may be easily purchased 
through the post. Write to-day for samples of our linens, together with Cata. 
logue No. 40 P. giving reductions in the prices of our linens, all sent pest free, 
Delivery of parcels is guaranteed to customer's own address 
and carriage is paid on all orders of 20s. and upwards. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manuiacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain —&3,000 Botties 
French Government surplus Burgundy, War Stock taken over by ua. 
FINE OLD BOTTLED 


BEAUN E 
per ALB /= dozen. 


In original 30 bottle cases. Most suitable Wine for present season. 


Write for “ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


ENHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON. 














Please quote “S.” 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, timitso. 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED, 





TOTAL FUNDS £24,459,031. 





You have probably insured your 
business and home to protect your- 
self against fire. 

Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death ? 
INSURE YOUR LIFE 
and HOME with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


LTO. 


co., 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


NV ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W.1, during next week, each Sale commenaing at 
ONE o'clock precisely :— 

APRIL 25TH—27TH.—PRINTED BOOKS and a Few Manuscripts, the 
property of A. T. Cartwright, Esq., Chipping Warden, Banbury, and of Lady 
Tyrrell Ae the Library of the late Lord Carlin, gford). 

APRIL 28Tu—29TH.—OLD ENGLISH SILVER, TEXTILES, and FURNI- 
TURE, including the property of Sir John Trelawny, Bart. ; of Siz ‘Lees Know k S, 
Bart., C.V.O.; of the late W. H. Bruton, Esq., Bewick House, Gloucester (by 
order of the Executors), &e. 

illustrated catalogues may be had. 

On view. Plain catalogues of both Sales may be had. 
f OR SALE, a complete Set, in splendid condition, as new, of 

the 7'imes (daily edition), from July 20th, 1914, to July 3ist, 1919, with 
the exception of a few Sunday evening editions. Another set, also as new, from 
August ith, 1914, to January 10th, 1920, minus the Sunday editions aad a few 
supplements. What offers ?—Box 1056, Spectator,13 York St., Londor, W.C. 2 


APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND WANTED. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON —GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 
TRAINING DEPARTMEN'Y. 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in EDUCATION (Woman), 
with special reference to Junior, Infant, and Nursery School Work. Duties to 
commence in September next. Salary scale according to qualifications and 
experience. Further particulars and form of application to be obtaimed from 
the WARDEN. Last day for applications May oth. 

Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 8.L. 14, 
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— 
1y OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


__ lead SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MILLHOUSES. 
Head-Mistress: Miss B. A. TONKIN (Mod. Lang. Tripos). 





cations are invited for the following appointments :— 


LECTURES, &o. 
REY BRAT TE OF LONDON. 


PUBLIC LECTURES.—The following Advanced Lectures have been 


arranged i 


A Course of Three Lectures on ‘“‘HELLENISM AND JUDAISM,” by the 


Rev. Canon A. C. HEADLAM, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 


Amp SCIENCE MISTRESS, Honours Graduate preferred, with special quali- 
A sity of Oxford, will be given at KING’S COLLEGE, Strand, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m. 


cations in Physics and Botany or Mathematics. 
JUNIOR MISTRSSS, Non-Graduate. 


ad Junior Mathematics. 


Chief subjects: French and | on TUESDAYS, MAY 3rd, 10th, and 17th. The Chair at the first Lecture will 
be taken by the Rev. A. E. Garvie, M.A., D.D., Principal of New College. Syllabus 


additional mistresses are required for the commencement of the Autumn | on application to the undersigned. 
A Co of Two Lectures on “‘ THE METASTABILITY OF MATTER AND 


= wher the September admissions of pupils are made. 
Gelaries in accordance with the Burnham Scale. 
Application Forms, which may be had on receipt of a stamped addressed 


urse of Tw 
ITS BEARING ON CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS” will be given in English 
by Professor ERNST COHEN, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Utrecht, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C., at 5.30 p.m., on 


foolscap envelope from the undersigned, to be returned to the Head-Mistress 
TUESDAY, MAY 10th and THURSDAY, MAY 12th. The Chair at the first 


at once. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 


Education Office, 





Sheffield. 
") aaa COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


OLMFIRTH SECONDARY SCHOOL, MIRFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
PRSTRICK GRAMMAR SCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN 
THE DISTRICT. 


APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTOR AND ORGANIZER IN PHYSICAL 
EXERCISES. 

Applieations are invited for the above-mentioned post from candidates who 
have taken a course of training qualifying them to teach the Ling System of 
Swedish Gymnastics. 

The salary will bo according to the Burnham Scale for Assistant Masters 
in Secondary Schools, subject to the conditions as to carry-over. Allowance 
made for previous experience in Secondary Schools. 

Particulars of duties and forms of application may be obtained from the 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wakefield, and applications 
wust be returmed not later than Monday, May 9th, 1921. 

Oanvassiag will be a disqualification. 








ce JNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


BINGLEY GIKLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
and 
PUDSEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The Gevernors of the above-mentioned Schools invite applications from 
nalifed women for the post of INSTRUCTRESS in PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
The candidate appointed wil! devote the whole of her time to the teaching of 
sical Training at the two schools. 
alary will be in accordance with the provisions of the Burnham Scales, subject 
to conditions as to carry-over, allowance being made for previous experience, &c. 
Applications should be made on forms to be obtained from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, and should be 
returned thereto not later than 16th May. 
Canvassing will disqualify 





Lecture will be taken by Professor F. G. Donnan, C.B.E., F.R.8., Professor of 


Chemistry in the University, and at the second Lecture by Dr. George Senter, 


D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C., Principal of Birkbeck College. 
One Lecture on “ COURTS MARTIAL” will be given by Sir FELIX CASSEL, 
K.C., Judge Advocate-General of H.M. Forces, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Gower Street, W.C. 1, at 5.15 p.m., on WEDNESDAY, MAY lith. The Chair 
will be taken by the Rt. Hon. Mr. Justice Darling. 
_A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE GENERAL EYRE AND BILLS IN 
EYRE” will be given by Mr. WILLIAM C. BOLLAND, M.A. (of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C.1, at 
5.30 p.m., on WEDNESDAYS, MAY 25th, JUNE Ist and 8th. The Chair will 
be taken by the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bt., K.0. Syllabus obtainable 
on application to the undersigned. 

The above Lectures are addressed to students of the University and others 
interested in the subjects. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academjc Registrar. 





RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 

The Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy, Mr. ARTHUR R. HINKS, 
C.B.E., M.A., F.R.S., will deliver a Course of Four Lectures on 
RECENT WORK ON THE NEBULAE, 
on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, April 26-29, at 
p.m. 
Lecture I.—Numbers, Classification and Distribution of the Nebulae. 
Lecture Ii,—Structure and Variety of the Spiral Nebulae. 
Lecture I1I.—Theory of the Evolution of the Spiral Nebulae. 
Lecture 1V.—The Spirals as island Universes. 

The Lectures are illustrated by the Lantern and Free. 


1921. 








os +S SRST LECTURES, 
FOUR HIBBERT LECTURES 
on 
THE APPROACH TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 
will be delivered by 
PROFESSOR JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 

(Professor of Church History in the United Free Church College, Glasgow), 

At KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
On THURSDAY, APRIL 287TH, and MAY 6TH, 12TH, and 197TH, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the First Lecture on April 28th the Very Rev. the DEAN of ST. PAUL’S 

will preside. 
The Lectures are open to the public without ticket. 














GYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
Applications are invited for vacant ts for ASSISTANT-MASTERS to 
teach Emglish In Egyptian Government Secondary Schools. 
Applieants must possess a University Degree with Honours and should have 
some expericnce as teachers. A Diploma in Teaching would be a recommendation. 
The taitial salary is 8. Eg. 432 (about £443) a year, on contract for two years, 
with temporary war gratuity of £.E£g.10$ a month. An allowance is given 
for jourmey te Egypt. 
particulars may be obtained, preferably by letter, from G. ELLIOT, 

Esq., Egyptiaw Kducation Office, 28 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, to whom 
application should be made not later than June 18th, 1921. 


PPLICATIONS, in duplicate, accompanied by certified 
copies o1 Lestimonials, also in duplicate, will be received by the under- 
signed, net later than 30th April 1921, for the post of 
LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY 
at the Grey University College, Klocmiontecin, Orange Free State. 
The successful candidate wil) be expected to assume entire responsibility for 
the instruction in Physical Chemistry and to assist a, in the work of the 
Chemistry Department. Ability to teach through the medium of both English 
and Dutch is a necessary qualification. 
Salary £400 per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 to £500 per annum, 
plus local allowance of £46 per annum, plus Cost of Living Allowance (Temporary) 
of £128 per annum in the case of a married man and £29 per annum in the case 
of an unmarried man. 
Applicants te state the earliest possible date on which they can assume duty. 
R. A. BLANKENBERG, 
Secretary. 
Offies ef the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar 
Square, London. 


NIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

The Council give notice that they will proceed to the appointment of 

a resident DIRECTOR of STUDIES and LECTURER in HISTORY, to hold 

Office from July Ist, ye should be sent not later than May 14th 

to the Secretary, Miss CLOVER, Coleby, Grange Road, Cambridge, from whom 

further particulars can be obtained. 
April 18th. 1921. 


A SSISTANT to the Principal or to Manage a Branch School. 

—A former principal of a finishing school on the Continent for English girls 
new desires a position as above where she can introduce her connexion.—Apply 
Box 1057, The Spectator,13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 

















ADY seeks position as PRIVATE SECRETARY. Would 

undertake literary researches, transcribing of old English and French Mss. 
Student's ticket to British Museum and Record Office. Good linguist. Typing.— 
Miss WEMYSS-8WAN, 36 Bassett Road, W. 10. 


{ECRETARIAL OPENINGS. — There are one or two 
immediate Vacancies tn the Studerts’ Training Department for girls 

of good education who are prepared for posts offered by the Appeintments 
Branch ef the Central Bureau. Training — six months, fee 30 guineas.— 
Apply the SECRBTARY, CENTRAL BUREAU FOR THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 


date information on every branch ef work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. 








Price 2a. 6d. to 2s. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, Londoa, W. 1, [aE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


rF\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.-P. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. eee SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 
Principal : 
Miss KILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.), 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Kducation on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gynnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhocd. The Coliege stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acrea in a beautiful and health; locality close to Dartford Heath. 
The Course beginsin October.-- Further particulars on application toSECRETARY. 


— HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 





The Summer Session will open on April 25th. 
For Prospectus and full information apply to the Dean (Professor WILLIAM 


WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., I°.R.C.8.), who will be pleased to make arrangements 
for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 
Mile End, E. 





NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD.- 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
‘Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SW1M- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: M.ss ST'TANSFELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. ‘he Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
fennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETAKY, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
trow the Board of Education, apply to the Principai, Miss K. KE. LAWRKRENCK 








UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWEB 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretica) 


houses, _ Ge ling. 
Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeepin 


instruction. Botany by b.Sc. . ek 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.— For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPA 
=< — a ——S ———— = = —————w 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 


education. with great atteution to health. 





*. Thereugh genera 
eter ee New domeatie 





‘4 Nightd) at 5.15. Matinée Saturday, 2.30. ‘“MajJon BARBARA,’ 
Beats bookable, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 3s., including tax, 








\VERYMAN THEATRE, Hampstead Tube Stn. Hamp. 7224. | Kider girls may specialize In Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. 
* | Science branch for girls over i8. Tennis Courts and field tor Hockey and Cricket, 


Prop. ior xams, Principal, Miss L. CG. DODD, 
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UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
Miss FIELD. 


Principals VIOLET M. ; 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 


House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY 


WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. a 
ALDER SCHOOL, 


Gi1RLS’ 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, cry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of charactcr and the formation of good habits. 

vupils aro met at Euston. Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Cartlisie. 














K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Meet ENOL er ee eitnl situation, 340 feet above 

pec ENGINE N or NAVAL C ET's 

Mead-Master, H. V. PLUM, B.A. — 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KINGQ’s 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 
Guineas), will begin at 9 am. on Tuesday, May Sist. Candidates must be 
under 15 on September 21st, 1921. Application Forms to be filled up and sent 
to the Chapter Clerk, the Coilege, Durham, ou or before May 17th.—For further 
as apply to Kev. R. WU. BUDWORTH, HEAD-MASTER, School House 
urham. ; 


sea, facing Dartmoor. 








NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent, * 
Founded 1576.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £84 q year, 
one or more of the value of £21 a year, and a CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY’$ 
EXHIBITION of £20 a year will be awarded in July.—For further particulary 
apply to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master at the School, or to tha 
CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 5.W. 1. 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 

Ciassical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublm. Tnorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced exammations and for the universities\! reaui 7. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Bali, Tennis, Baths. 


A GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ ‘THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Deiightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident traincd Nurse. tached housc, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 
IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: ‘ Watford 616.” 
ryy\ik DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Modern ae. Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 

____Head-Mistress: Mies F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). } 
ryVilORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, poteie, domestic science. 
liome care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful zrounds, 


tituated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


air. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education y ite for Matriculation. 
£40 pa. Residence (20 only), 




















GIRLS, 





Without residence, 
135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 
Gye see ones SCHOOL. 
A Schooi =, Modern Lines 
or 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders, 


For prospectus and full details apply to the Principals: 
Misa MALIN and Miss E. F. HOPE-WALLACE, 





- D heatatatea a cy ay wend LL ARIANE. 
Finishing Schoo! for Young Ladies. 
‘= English references. — Apply: Biles. GLAS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“THE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 


q of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 5s. net. Postage 6d. 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Feces, £160 p.a. 
Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared tor 
Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early 
applications should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C.3. 


prrene Fenchare 


REGHORN CASTLE 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 

Prepares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age for all Public Schools and Osborne. Boys 
are now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castile Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). Pros- 

ctuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS and the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
treet, Edinburgh. 


JO igre tore COLLEGE.—TWELVE or more ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100 to £42, will be awarded by examination 
to be held May 31, June 1 & 2. EXHIBITIONS, value £25 to £12, may be 
awarded deserving Candidates.— Particulars of these and of certain valuable War 
i-xhibitions(awarded without exam.)from HKAU-MASTER or BURSAR. 

















SCHOOL, 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination will 
be held on May 23rd, 1921, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
viz.: Two of £85 per ann. and Four or Five of £60-£30 per ann. Entries close 
May 18th.—-For further particulars and entry formsapply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ANGFORD, SUFFOLK (3 miles from Sea).—Pupils 

prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examina- 

tlons; 4)acres. River and sea bathing. Good dietary, home comforts. Special 

care for delicate or backward boys.—Address “ W.,”" c/o J. & J. PATON, 143 
Cannon Street, H.C. 4. 


G)RESHAM's 














SCHOOL, HOLT, 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION. 
(ist and 2nd June). 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER before 13th May. 


NORFOLK. 











] pa abe LELD COLLEGE. — An Examination for EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 
20 Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on 
‘May Sist and June Ist at Bradfield. Kntry forms can be obtained from tho 
HLAD-MASTER, Bradticld College, Berka, 








LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science and Music Scholarships, value from £95 
to £100 per year. Examination in June.—Particulars from the SECRETARY 
Clifton College, Bristol. ’ 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.—An 
EXAMINATION will be held on June 2nd and 3rd, 1921, for about NINH 
SCHOLARSHIPS, all tenable for two years and open to boys under 15 on May Ist 
namely, one ALFRED SMITH Scholarship of £50, about six JUNIOR PLAT? 
Scholarships of £40, and about two HOUSE Scholarships of £20.—Further par- 
ticulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER, 





; y PILE P58 ° 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Wartord, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 





Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Ilome Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. ‘Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


] : yeneneeetemee <6 successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MLA. : 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 99. 
ARMY (including 1st, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46, 

Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
N ISS BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., and Miss WATLING, 
aa B.A. Hons. Classes and individual Coaching for Matric. Scholarship and 
entrance exams. Oxford and Cambridge. High percentage of successes during 
past three years.—364 Baker Street, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 3797. 


i} LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
4'J will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C.2. 


JUBLIC SPEAKING. —Systematized Course ensuring pro- 
ficiency with ease and confidence. Evening Class specially arranged tor those 
engaged during the day.— Marion McCarthy, 16 Hallam St., Portland Place, W.1, 


\TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
and daily pupils for instruction at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
MANSIONS, LONDON, W.C.1. ‘Phone: Muscum 286, 


SCHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 


NCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 

bh respecting Schools, ‘tutors, and Educational Homes 

for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 

& requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

of foes, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Itd., 

Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 

teaching staffs of the most important schouls, nnd thus ably 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

OMces—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W, 1. "Phonco—Muscum 4440 (2!ines. 


ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of chargo by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 

26 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all 

School Principals in the country. ey will also be glad to supply full in- 
formation about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulturs. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Meaars. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, diatrict preferred, and rough idea of fces should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central, 














eens, 














AND 


Assistant 





MASTERS AND 
TUTORS AND GOVERNESSES 
should apply at once to 
THE TUTORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Dept. 8), 


MISTRESSES, 


ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7, 
For POSTS in PUBLIC, PREPARATORY, SECONDARY and PRIVATB 
SCHOOLS. 
GOOD SALARIES. NO REGISTRATION FEE. 
TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, do. 


if SES WEET ING — ie RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor), T.N.: Qerrard 6179. 


Ronco: Reports duplicated at reasonable charges. Tariff on application. 








PESYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copy 


3d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palincira Avenue, Westcliff. Essex, 
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HORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANS- 
S LATIONS efficiently undertaken.—IVATTS and YOUNG, yan 
Office, Penywern Rd. (corner of Ear!’s Court Rd.), S.W.5. Tel. No. Western 76. 

q ARN Money by your Pen. Unique postal course. How to 
write, what to write, where toscll. Expert guidance ; real training. Interest- 
ing booklet free. —-REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 











ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short storics required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serlals from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—_RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Strect, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 








—_ 








TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for Ladies and Gentlemen).— 
June 2nd and August 3rd: Italianand Swiss Lakes, 21 days, 49 gns. 
August 9th: The Fascinating Dolomite Alps, including Lake Garda and Inns- 
bruck, 4 weeks, 75gns. Later: Italy, N. Africa, &c.—Miss BISHOP, 
¥.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 


: iaeaadaiaies TOUR TO THE COLONIES. 


A PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR of the 
most interesting parts of 
SOUTH AFRICA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND, MELBOURNE and 
SYDNEY, 
with high-class arrangements throughout. 
Cost, inclusive of visits to the principal places of interest and incidental charges’ 
for tour lasting about 28 weeks, £500. 
LEAVING LAST WEEK IN SEPTEMBER. 








Programme and Particulars of TOURING ASSOCIATION (John Rodger, 
Secretary), 50 Wodeland Avenue, Guildford, Surrey. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
OARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR, 800 


feet above sea. Motor house and stable. Season opened April Ist.— 
Apply *‘ CANTAB,” Middlecott, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages ofa Hydro. Beautiful position on West 

Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.), 
Telep.: 341 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
M SS —TRAVEL, SPORT, BIOGRAPHY, NATURAL 
W300 SCIENCE, ZOOLOGY. Messrs. H. F. & G. WITHERBY, 


Publishers, 326 High Holborn, London, are prepared to consider for publication 
works on above and kindred subjects. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 





“ An intelligent, common-sense treatment.” 
No failure during seven years. 
HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS and KINDRED DISEASES 
) are caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases--and their pre- 
vertion and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 
at 1s., which will be sent without charge and post paid to any reader afflicted.— 
Address, the SECRETARIES, Aseplene Limited, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 
EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Kegent Street, W. 1. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Armas, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas Incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
fiom £2 28, Specimens sent free.—HENKY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Streot, 
Londen, W. 1. 
ARGAINS in WRITING and TYPING PAPERS, ENVE- 
LOPES, CARDS, &c. Clearance sale discount. Send postcard for 
samples.—G. ERICSON and CO., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


THEENIC Scotch woven UNDERWEAR.—All sizes sup- 
plied in finest Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. Guaranteed unshrink- 
able. Write makers DIRECT for patterns and pricez.—Dept. 27, ATHEENIC 
MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuicanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned pest free. Best prices pald for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or othcrwisc). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Markot Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


(\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to rocelve full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
rerreturn or offer made.—Chief Offices, 151 Oxrord Street, London. Esid. 100 years. 


lee is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 

by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Shefficid 
Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 
do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals.—ls. 9d., 3s. or 5s, 6d. 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 




















QUALITY AND FLAVOUR 


OURNVIL 


COCOA 


Sce the name ** CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate 








his concerns 


YOU as a 
Chrishan 


In Central Europe there are 
thousands of little children grow- 
ing up, stunted and consumptive, 
to lives of misery, simply and 
entirely because they lack food 
—you, who have all you need 
and something over, cannot you, 
out of your charity spare a mite 
for these little ones—the innocent 
victims of the War ? Chiefly they 
need milk—-and the Friends’ Relief 
Committee by importing cows and 
fodder are doing their best to 
make up the appalling deficiency 
in this essential of child nourish- 
ment. In Vienna, Hospitals and 
Infant Welfare Centres are being 
supplied with 1,750 quarts of milk 
daily. Will you help us to carry on 
this work of mercy? Will you 
give something, however small ? 
If you cannot spare money there 
are many other things urgently 
required—boots and articles of 
clothing. 

PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFTS TO: 


FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE 


(A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.) 
Room 4, 
27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


3 
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Gifts of Clothing (new 
or party worn) will be 
welcomed at the Ware- 
house, 5 New Street 
Hill, London, F.C. 4. 
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Do You Know ? 


THAT the Bible, the New Testament, or at least 
some one book of Holy Scripture, has been published 
or circulated by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in 530 different languages. 


THAT the books, whatever they cost, are sold at 
prices which the poor can afford to pay, so that every- 
one, at home and abroad, may be able to purchase 
at least a Gospel. 


THAT the foreign mission which you support draws 
on the Bible Society for nearly all the Scriptures it 
uses, and obtains them free of expense to itself. 


THAT out of every £1 expended by the Bible Society 
in producing and circulating the Scriptures, only 
about 7s. comes back to it as the proceeds of sales. 


THAT friends and lovers of the Bible should support 
the Society to-day more generously than ever—now 
that all its expenses have so heavily increased, 
and its immense popular editions are costing three 
or four times as much to produce as they did before 
the war. 


THAT gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





EVERY DAY AND NIGHT 


ships great and small approach and leave our shores. 


THE LIFE-BOATS 


ARE THE SENTINELS OF OUR COASTS, 


GUARDING THE LIVES OF THE SEA-FARERS OF ALL 
NATIONS. 


Their noble work is maintained solely by the free gifts of 
generous men and women. 


Please send your donation to-day, 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will. 





LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 












The Tobacco that 
inspired Barrie. 
CRAVEN 
has been the first 
choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties — it has 
for sixty years stood 
as the standard of “ 
Tobacco goodness. - 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 ozs, 2/5; 4 ozs, 4/10, 


Craven 


MIXTURE 


CARRE ae me) ARCADIA 


Alse in the famous Baron 
Cartricges which hilla pipe 
instantly with every shred 
of tobacco standing up- 
tight in bow! for perfect 
drawing and burning. 


WORKS, LONDON, F.e. 


—— 


At a Low Reserve. 


THE DESIRABLE 


TOWN RESIDENCE 


Overlooking Gardens 
known as Number 


29 EATON SQUARE 


BELGRAVIA, S.W. 1. 


In Excelient Structural Repair, 


comprising 9 Bedrooms, 5 Reception Rooms, Bathroom, and 
Light Domestic Offices. 


Held on a Long Lease direct from the Grosvenor Estate, with 
nearly 56 years unexpired. Net Ground Rent of £80 per annum. 


Vacant Possession on Completion. 
Electric Light. Gas. 





Telephone. Every Convenience, 


Will be submitted to Auction (unless previously disposed of) by 
Messrs. 


SHARPE & SHARPE 


at WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., 


On TUESDAY, APRIL 26th, 1921, 


at 2.30 o'clock. 

















Particulars and Conditions of Salo may be obtained from :— 
The Solicitors, Messrs. BIDDLE & CU., 22 Aldermanbury, 
E.C; 
or THE AUCTIONEERS, 20 Brook Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. (Maytair 5741.) 


THE HOMES OF S. BARNABAS. 


HE who careth fer the Sheep careth aiso for His aged Shepherds. 





We can take 40 Aged or infirm Priesis and give them comfort in a beautiful 
Home. We have 5 Nurses. 

But expenses are very heavy now. Last year they went up by £1,000. WIR 
more of Christ’s disciples show that they, too, care for Aged She pherds ? 

Contributions gratefully acknowledged by Rev. C. Carey Taylor, Wardea 
Homes of 8. Barnabas, Dormans Surrey. 





Listen to the inarticulate pleadings ot the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


uniess you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies already have beea 
born free of Venerea!l Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the specia! ante-uatal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£18,0CO REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS, 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is Lon pea to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or 

uantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Cent 

ffice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent. 
—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Joun WHELDON 4&4 CGO. have the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Naturai History, also Transactions and 
Journals ot Learned Societies, dc., in sets, runs,and single volumes or numbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES :— Botanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entomo 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post free, 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telephone: Gerrard 1412. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &e. 
“Everybody should read this bock.” —Sco:sman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 


“The precepts he lays down for the 








preservation 


and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.” —Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 





J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
hondon, S.W. 1, 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Modern Democracies. 
By the Right Hon. Viscount BRYCE, O.M., P.C., D.C.L., 
LL.D. F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 50s. net. 
SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Wreck. 
A Novel. By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE.°* 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Thomas Hardy’s Works. 











Uniform Edition. 23 Vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 
6s. net each. 
Pocket Edition. 22 Vols. F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; 
limp leather, 6s. net each. 
The Wessex Edition. 22 Vols. Cloth extra. 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net each. 

Blind. A Story of These Times. 
By ERNEST POOLE, Author of ‘“ The Harbor,” &c. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Republican (Mass.):—‘ A piece of literary work that 
cannot fail to excite comment. . The book will enhance the 
reputation ef one of the most promising of younger American 
novelists.” 


The Sadhu: a Study in Mysticism and 
Practical Keligion. 





By B. H. STREETER, M.A., Hon. D.D., and A. J. 
APPASAMY, M.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net. 





Fijian Society : or the Sociology and 
Psychology of Fijians. 





By the Rev. W. DEANE, M.A. (Syd.), B.D. (Lond.), late 
Principal of the Teachers’ Training College, Nddvuilévu, 
Fiji. 8vo. 16s. net. 

Vol. V., completing the Work. 


Human Physiology. 


By Professor LUIGI LUCIANI. With a Preface by Pro- 


fessor J. N. LANGLEY, F.R.S. Illustrated. In 5 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. V.: Metabolism—Temperature—Reproduction, &e. 
Edited by M. S. PEMBREY, M.D. 30s. net. 





A His‘ory of Political Theories 


from Rousseau to Spencer. 
By WILLIAM A. DUNNING, LL.D., Litt.D. 8vo. 21s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 








H.F. & G. WITHERBY’S_NEW_BOOKS. 
THE BACKBONE OF AFRICA. 


A RECORD OF TRAVEL DURING THE GREAT WAR WITH 

SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 

By ALFRED SHARPE, K.C.M.G., 
(Formerly Governor of Nyasaland). 

@ These vividly written pages claim the special attention of 

all students of African ‘political and domestic history. 

Demy 8vo. Photographs and Maps. 16s. net. 


SUN SAND AND SOMALS. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A DISTRICT COMMISSIONER 
IN BRITISH SOMALILAND, 


By MAJOR H. RAYNE, M.B.E., M.C. 
@, Nomore intimate and absorbing book on the scenery, climate, 


laws and customs, loves and hates of this arid land has yet 
been written. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 





SIR C.B. 








. . ry ’ id 
“ Mr. Hingston’s ants are more convincing than M. Macterlinck’s bees.’ 
—Athenaeum. 


A NATURALIST IN HIMALAYA. 
By CAPT. R. W. G. HINGSTON, M.C., I.M.S. 


@, This account of the animal life of a Himalayan valley wiil 
be found of absorbing interest. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 16 Page Illustrations. 18s, net. 





326 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1, 








NOVICE The INDEX one SPEULAIOR & puwitanes: oj -yearty. sTrom 





IN THIS HOUR OF WORLD-TURMOIL 


read 


UTWAR 
BOUN 


(Edited by BASIL MATHEWS.) 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
WITH A WORLD OUTLOOK 


MOVING STRIKE STORY. 
By ALFRED NOYES. 


CRICKET ROUND THE WORLD. 
By EDWARD SHILLITO. 


LINCOLN: WORLD EMANCIPATOR. 
By JOHN DRINKWATER. 


PURAN SINGH, = THE GREAT NEW SIKH POET: 


MAY ISSUE NOW READY. 1s. net. 


Place an order with your Newsagent for regular 
monthly delivery. 





Publisher: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Amen Corner, London, E.c. 4, 








THE AUSTRIAN 
THE NAVAL SITUATION. 














THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 


APRIL, 1921. 

DERELICT. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EMPIRE. 

By Admiral Sir CyprRI4n Brip@p, G.C.B. 

Py, ARCHIBALD COLBEOK. 
+ G.0.M.G., «ec. 


7s. 6d. net. 
By J. A. R. Marriorr, M.P. 


THE FUTURE OF NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 
THE COLOUR PROBLEM. By the Rt. Hon. Sir F. 
LABOUR IN INDIA. By Col. H. A. Youna, C.I.E., ell 

EXTREMES OF MODERN PAINTING, 1870-1920. By ‘Frank RUTTER. 
THE CHANGING COUNTRYSIDE. By the Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL, C.B.E. 
ASCLEPIADES OF SAMOS. By F. A. Wricut. 

A SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. By CLARENCE H. Norrucort, Ph.D. 

ADULT EDUCATION. By the Rt. Hon. LoRD ERNLE, M.V.O. 
CAPITALISM. III. By Dr. A. SHADWELL. 

THE NEW PROTECTION. By the Eprror. 


The English Historical Review. 
Edited by G. N. CLARK, M.A. 
APRIL, 1921. 7s. 6d. net 
Articles. 
THE GENEALOGY OF THE EARLY WEST 
By G. H. WHEELER. 
THE WAR FINANCES OF —_— Vv. AND THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


By RICHARD A. NEWHALL, Ph.I 
THE SUPERCARGO IN THE clita TRADE ABOUT THE YEAR 1700 


By Hoska BaLLou Morse, LL. 
Notes and Documents. Reviews. Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Pateraoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 





SAXON KINGS. 





THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY 


Edited by CAMPBELL, DODGSON, C.B.E. 


An indispensable magazine for the print-lover and 
collector. 
VOL, VIII., No. 1, the first issue published in England, 
is NOW READY. 


Annual Subscription, 20s., post free. 
(Specimen Copy, 5s. 6d., post free.) 


Gre Jak nt ont from July to December, on the hind Seturday eo Jenuar. | + x0 nuNWT & SONS LTD., 10-13 Bedford St., London W.C.2 
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Pure Water to Drink 


UR constant care—our ceaseless responsi- 
bility—is to send forth to our friends pure 
water—water pure and fresh as it reaches us from 


THE CRISPED SPRING 


Whether touched with a little “Scotch” or 
“ Trish,” or charmed with the gifts of the orchard 
and spice garden—water itself is the real drink 
—indeed, it is the only possible drink, In 


ROSS'S cingerste 


we have the spring whispering of vigorous 
health and of purity; the orchard, the spice 
garden, and the gentle spirit Ariel of Cham- 








pagne convey their tender messages also; but 
of all the factors which contribute to the 
excellence of “ROSS” we name—first in 
place and in power—Pure Spring Water. 


“ROSS PALE DRY” AND “ROSS ROYAL” 
are two distinct variations, as it were, of the 


same delightful melody of 


THE CRISPED SPRING 
We should like you to try 


both and choose for yourself. 





W. A. ROSS & SONS, LTD., BELFAST, IRELAND 


——— 








Louuon Fruted by W. SPEAlUHT & SONS, LED., 0S & vv ette, Lane, E.C.4; and Pabilsned by ALFKED EVeRsON for tho “ SPXCTATOR” (Limited), at \ueir 
Office, No, 13 Kock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, Saturday, April 23rd, 1921, 








